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THE TWENTY-FIFTH INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY CON- 
FERENCE 


£ ipessenaialeae apne parliaments were 
represented at the Twenty-fifth Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union, 
which held its sessions in the German 
Reichstag, Berlin, August 23 to 28, last. 
The number of representatives in Paris 
in 1927 was thirty-three; at Washington 
in 1925, forty-one. The number of dele- 
gates registered at Berlin was five hun- 
dred five. With the exception of Lith- 
uania, all European groups were repre- 
sented. There were no representatives 
from the Philippine, Cuban, Mexico, or 
Venezuelan groups. The following par- 
liaments, however, not yet members of the 
Union, were represented: South Africa, 
Australia, Bolivia, Chile, India, San Sal- 
vador, and Uruguay. 

The German group played the part of 
host with grace and distinction. The 
organization of the Conference was per- 
fect. The social side of the Conference 
included a luncheon at the Hotel Espla- 
nade to the members of the Interparlia- 
mentary Council, Wednesday, August 22; 
and a reception by Herr Lobe, President 
of the Reichstag, in the great hall of the 
Reichstag, in the evening of the same day. 
The next evening, Thursday, the German 
Government gave a banquet in the Marble 
Hall of the Zoological Garden, attended 
by members of the government and mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps. The next 
evening, Friday, the members of the Con- 





ference were received by the mayor and 
corporation of the City of Berlin, with a 
dinner at the Town Hall. On Saturday 
afternoon a tea was given by the German 
Chancellor. On Sunday there was an ex- 
cursion to Potsdam, with a visit to Sans- 
Souci and the New Palace, with a lunch 
by the lake side. Monday, August 27, the 
delegates were the guests of the Prussian 
Government at the performance of Beetho- 
ven’s “Fidelio,” at the National Opera 
House. Tuesday, August 28, the last day 
of the Conference, a farewell banquet was 
given at the Restaurant Kroll. As an ex- 
pression of efficiency, of kindness and 
courtesy, the work of the German group 
could not be surpassed. 

The labors of the Conference opened 
Thursday, August 23, with a brief ad- 
dress by Dr. J. Brabec, of Czechoslovakia, 
Vice-president of the Interparliamentary 
Council. Dr. Schiicking, President of the 
German group, was elected President of 
the Conference. Following Dr. Schiick- 
ing’s opening address, Herr Hermann 
Mueller, the German Chancellor, wel- 
comed the Conference. In spite of his ill- 
ness, Herr Stresemann, the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, came to the opening ses- 
sion. 

Following these opening exercises, the 
work of the Conference began with the 
general debate on the report of the Secre- 
tary General, which related primarily to 
world economic problems and the reduc- 
tion of armaments. The discussions, how- 
ever, covered a wider range, including 
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national minorities, the Hungarian-Ru- 
manian controversy, and many other prob- 
lems. 

The second item on the agenda was “The 
Evolution of the Parliamentary System in 
Our Times.” This discussion was opened 
by Dr. Wirth, former German Chancellor 
and prominently mentioned as a possible 
successor to Dr. Stresemann. In the dis- 
cussion of Dr. Wirth’s report, there arose 
some rather ticklish matters. Delegate 
Makarim Ebid, of Egypt, submitted a re- 
solution calling upon the Interparliamen- 
tary Union to condemn any illegal or vio- 
lent act abolishing or suspending parlia- 
mentary régime and declaring that any 
departure from such régime shall be based 
upon the nation’s will, freely expressed. 
To the American delegation this seemed 
harmless enough, but for reasons it 
aroused the opposition of some of the dele- 
gates, particularly those from Great Brit- 
ain. 

In a somewhat startling address, Wissa 
Bey Wassef, chairman of the Egyptian 
delegation, rather bluntly pointed out 
that in no circumstances has Great 
Britain any special rights with regards 
to the protection of foreigners in Egypt 
under the so-called “capitulations.” 
Under these capitulations the status of all 
countries is equal. He went on to point 
out further that the British claim to main- 
taining occupation in Egypt is wholly 
without foundation. He objected to the 
insistence by Great Britain that she should 
have the right to assure communications 
with India at the expense of Egyptian 
independence. Sir Arthur Shirley Benn, 
of the British delegations, called attention 
to the fact that the Egyptian’s statement 
was ex parte. The matters referred to 
were still the subject of continuous ne- 
gotiations between the British and Egyp- 
tion governments. He added that the 
steps taken with regard to Egypt had had 
the approval of the powers and of public 
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opinion. So the resolution was referred 
to the Council, where it was softened 


down by the multiplication of words. 

Other matters brought before the Con- 
ference, charged with more or less dyna- 
mite, related to the protest by the Croats 
against the right of the Yugoslav delegates 
to represent that parliament. Macedonian 
minorities tried to be heard. Shapurji 
Saklatvala, British delegate, not wholly 
unknown in the United States, announced 
that he was speaking as the representative 
of Communism. Carl Drexel, of Austria, 
argued for a union of his country with 
Germany. Aemile Borel, of France, 
warned that the Treaty of Versailles must 
be held inviolate. Such were some of the 
matters of highly controversial nature. 
After a reference to the Council, however, 
it was possible to arrive at a series of res- 
olutions upon which the majority of the 
delegates could agree. The interesting 
fact to the American observer, however, is 
that the existence of the Parliamentary 
system, accepted by us as a matter of 
course, is a problem of serious concern 
throughout wide areas in Europe. 

The next problem discussed related to 
migration, occupying the attention of the 
Conference throughout the day of August 
27%. The discussion upon this matter was 
in the main scientific and unruffled. The 
report by Dr. Secerov, of Yugoslavia, pro- 
posing the extension of bilateral treaties 
for the control of migration, however, was 
not convincing to the American delega- 
tion, who declared at the beginning of 
the discussion that it was their opinion 
that migration problems are of a strictly 
domestic character. The American dele- 
gation refrained from voting on this reso- 
lution. 

The last point on the agenda related to 
the declaration of the rights and duties 
of States. This report, submitted by 
Senator La Fontaine, of Belgium, gave 
one the impression of being altogether 
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doctrinaire. It is an illustration of the 
time which can be spent unprofitably by 
reformers unconcerned to associate their 
efforts with the facts of life. Compared 
with the statement of the rights and duties 
of nations, as adopted by the American 
Institute of International Law at its first 
session, in the City of Washington, Janu- 
ary 6, 1916, the statement of this com- 
mittee is altogether sophomoric. 

All in attendance upon the Conference 
in Berlin, however, realized anew that the 
coming together of over five hundred rep- 
resentatives of all the leading parliaments 
of the world is a fact of major importance. 
No delegation after attending such ses- 
sions could return to his native heath 
without a wider knowledge and a more 
sympathetic outlook upon the parliamen- 
tary problems of other lands. 


THE DEVELOPMENT IN 
GERMANY 


HE new development of Germany is 

a matter of world importance. Mem- 
bers of our Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives having but recently returned from 
attendance upon the Twenty-fifth Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union, 
at Berlin, the rehabilitation of Germany 
is a matter of renewed interest to the 
United States. This rehabilitation is 
shown both in the political complexion of 
Germany and in the economic situation. 
As a result of the recent general elec- 
tion the Conservative parties lost forty- 
six seats in the Reichstag, while the par- 
ties of the Left increased from two hun- 
dred one to two hundred thirty-one, and 
other parties from eight to twenty-eight. 
The increase of the strength of the 
Socialists led President Hindenburg to 
call upon Hermann Miiller, leader of the 
Socialists Party, and Chancellor for a 
short time some eight years ago, to form 
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the new cabinet. This Dr. Miiller has 
done. We now have in Germany a coali- 
tion government composed of five par- 
ties—Socialists, Democrats, Catholic Cen- 
ter, German People’s, and the Bavarian 
People’s Party. Of the eleven cabinet 
ministers only four are Socialists. 
Neither the Conservative Nationalist and 
Volkische parties nor the Communists 
are represented in the new government. 
Dr.. Stressmann, of the German People’s 
Party, retains his post as Foreign Minis- 
ter. From what the new government has 
said and done, it is clear that German for- 
eign policy will not be affected by the 
Nationalists’ insistence upon the revision 
of the Versailles Treaty, the return of the 
German colonies, and the increase of her 
military machine. Dr. Stresemann will 
have a freer hand under the new govern- 
ment than heretofore. Germany will 
carry out her obligations. She will prob- 
ably insist upon the withdrawal of French 
troops from the second zone of occupa- 
tion in the Rhineland as soon as possible, 
instead of a year and one-half from now 
as provided in the treaty. She is already 
demanding that the amount of her repara- 
tions payment shall be definitely stated. 

In his program speech of July 3, the 
new Chancellor was careful to point out 
that peaceful understanding without 
thought of revenge would be the basis of 
the government’s foreign policy. With 
some pride he pointed out that thus far 
the German Government has punctually 
fulfilled all its reparation obligations. 
He expressed the view that a settlement 
can be reached on condition that “all con- 
cerned display the required measure of 
vision and progress.” While Germany 
desires to know what definite sum she 
must count on paying in the future to 
her creditors, there is no indication that 
Germany will attempt to have the fixed 
annuities in the Dawes Plan materially 
reduced. 
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And yet a new committee is about to be 
formed with the view of revising the whole 
plan, a natural step in light of the new 
international facts. 

It is clear that the men responsible for 
the operations of the Dawes Plan are aim- 
ing primarily to provide for the recovery 
of Germany’s reparations, but more 
broadly to provide also for the recon- 
struction of Germany not only as a means 
of securing the reparations, but also as 
a part of the larger problem of European 
reconstruction. 

Thus it appears that the political and 
economic situation in Germany are two 
sides of the same shield. All the pre- 
scribed payments have been punctually 
made by Germany. Deliveries in kind 
have increased, with the result that it is 
now possible to make transfers in foreign 
currencies at more than one-half of the 
total transfers. Mr. S. Parker Gilbert 
has pointed out that Germany ought to 
be able to continue her standard pay- 
ments, as the revenues are yielding a mar- 
gin over one hundred per cent the stand- 
ard budget contributions of twelve hun- 
dred fifty gold marks. The working as- 
sets of German industry are increasing. 
The German Railway Company is meet- 
ing the requirements under the reparation 
bond. The German budget is balanced. 
The currency is stable. The tendency to 
overspend and over borrow has been 
checked. The government is insisting up- 

on economy. 
' While the French are especially inter- 
ested in deliveries in kind, the other 
powers are taking an increasing amount 
of payments in this form. Last March, 
the French Government promulgated a 
law in the interest of public utilities “on 
a larger scale, with the assistance of de- 
liveries in kind to be supplied by Ger- 
many in execution of the peace treaty.” 
This is aiding the French in the develop- 
ment of water power, the development of 
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harbors, the dredging of the Seine, and 
in other respects. 

The revenues of the German Govern- 
ment increased more during the last 
fiscal year than during either of the two 
preceding years. It is estimated that 
there will be a substantial increase dur- 
ing the year 1928-1929. Unemployment 
in Germany has decreased. Extraordi- 
nary expenditures are to be made only 
when the extraordinary budget has funds 
available for the purpose. Surplus in the 
ordinary budget is to be used to diminish 
debts. Tax revenues have exceeded the 
budget estimates by seven hundred forty 
million gold marks. 

Germany is profiting from economic 
peace and economic prosperity. It is ap- 
parent that sound economic and political 
considerations are working together in 
the interests of the whole. The German 
people know that the clashes of economic 
interest are unprofitable. These are im- 
portant matters of interest to us all. The 
economic facts of our modern world need 
to be more clearly known. We need to 
know how far governments, traders, and 
investors from industralized countries are 
trying to secure special advantages for 
their markets within less highly developed 
regions. It is of importance that we 
know accurately, what we now mainly 
surmise, the attempts to extend special 
extraterritorial protection to property and 
credit, to establish monopolies of raw mate- 
rials, and opportunities for capital inves- 
tors in these less developed regions. Such 
activities create problems which may lead 
to war. They must be brought under the 
control of international law. Before this 
can be done we must know the facts. 
But thanks to the men responsible for 
the operations of the Dawes Plan, we are 
fairly well informed of the financial situa- 
tion in Germany. In the main that situa- 
tion is encouraging. 
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THE MAJOR NEED IN 
GERMANY 


NE acquainted with Germany since 

the war must be impressed by the 
rapid recovery from the desolate days of 
1918 and 1919. The currency is stabil- 
ized. Men and women are working in the 
fields, in the shops, in the stores, in the 
offices. Widows and orphans, the middle 
class wrecked by the depreciated currency, 
are struggling, often with marked heroism, 
to hold families together and to regain a 
position of competence. The effort of 
Germany to return to the sisterhood of 
nations is one of the outstanding facts 
of history. 

The traveler in Germany, with his eyes 
and ears open, finds that there are, as 
in any country, many men of many minds. 
Some, about 25 per cent of the population, 
long for the fleshpots of the former Em- 
pire. Some have their eyes upon the re- 
turn of the lost colonies. Some are wor- 
ried over the Balkans, some over the Bal- 
tic States, some over the Germans in 
Tyrol, some over the foreign debts, some 
over the problems of transfer of capital, 
some over the breakdown of the plan of 
Thoiry, some over the need of additional 
capital for an area occupied by four mil- 
lions of people more than in 1914. 

There are resentments in Germany. 
Thoughtful Germans argue that the agree- 
ment of Locarno, the entrance of Germany 
into the League of Nations, and the faith- 
ful observance of the Dawes Plan, not to 
mention the Briand-Kellogg Pact, make 
it unjust for Germany to be saddled 
longer with foreign troops; and they ask, 
therefore, for the withdrawal of those 
troops from German territory. 

The two main demands, however, uni- 
versal throughout Germany, are: First, 
that the question of Germany’s war guilt 
shall be reopened and determined by a 
commission of unbiased experts. The 
German people firmly believe that they 
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did not contemplate and that they did 
not initiate the World War. In our opin- 
ion, this insistence by the Germans is un- 
wise. Germany did violate Belgium neu- 
trality. Germany did conduct the war on 
French soil. The question of how far 
Germany was guilty in precipitating the 
World War is a question for the future. 
To insist upon it as a matter of the 
moment is to befog other and more im- 
portant matters. 

The second contention, unanimously 
supported throughout Germany, is that 
the Polish corridor, dismembering East 
Prussia from the rest of Germany, is un- 
natural, unjust, and intolerable. This 
position of the German people, in our 
opinion, is more defensible. The issue, 
however, is beset with great difficulties. 
The corridor is established by the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Nothing but 
a successful war could take it from Po- 
land. The solution of this problem, 
therefore, remains for the future. The 
only possible solution would seem to be 
the extension of Danzig as a free city, 
across the Baltic end of the corridor, with 
free passage both for Poland and Ger- 
many. The establishment of Hamburg 
as a free port for Czechoslovakia, an ac- 
complished fact satisfactory to all parties, 
may, as an example, help toward the solu- 
tion of the corridor problem. 

There is one aspect, however, of the 
German situation more important than 
any of these. It is set forth in the first 
paragraph of a little book, written by a 
deputy of the Reichstag, spokesman for 
M. Stresemann, Baron Rheinbaben, en- 
titled Que Vise L’Allemagne? This 
paragraph reads: 

“La question qui se pose, ce n'est pas 
le choix entre la paix et la guerre. Mais 
il s’agit seulement de savoir comment la 
paix dott se présenter pour que lAlle- 
magne, égale aux autres nations, recouvre 
enfin la liberté.” 


Germany’s position upon this matter is 
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impregnable. It will be noted that she 
does not raise the question of war or peace. 
She simply insists that she should know 
how the existing peace can be developed 
to the end that Germany, equal among 
nations, may recover her liberty. How- 
ever far it was necessary as a war meas- 
ure to punish Germany for her part in 
that war, the peace of the world now de- 
mands that Germany shall be treated as 
a free and independent nation. This 
means that, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of law and equity, the control of 
German finances, of her territory, and of 
her national life should at the earliest 
possible moment be turned over to the 
German people themselves. This should 
be done not because Germany asks it, but 
upon the frank and open insistence par- 
ticularly of France, England, and Italy. 
It may be natural for Germany to wish 
the evacuation of the Rhine, for a revi- 
sion of the eastern frontier, for a reduc- 
tion of armaments by her neighbors com- 
mensurate with the reduction imposed 
upon her, for a definition of the debts 
which she must pay. The peace of the 
world, however, demands that these mat- 
ters should be attended to fairly, upon 
the initiative not of Germany but of the 
victors in the war. What is needed now 
is the magnanimity shown by Abraham 
Lincoln and Ulysses S. Grant at the close 
of our Civil War. If the League of Na- 
tions, the Locarno Treaties, the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact mean anything at all, there 
is no room left for the coercion of a Euro- 
pean State by secret treaties, military 
force, or by special alliances, even where 
such a State is a defeated people. The 
future of Europe hangs upon the attitude 
of governments toward the development 
of the rule of justice expressed in terms 
of law. This demands the co-operation of 
equal States. It is time, therefore, that 


Germany should be given the control of 
her own affairs. 


That is the major need. 


“ONLY A MORAL GESTURE” 
HE fate of the Paris Pact, signed at 
the Quai d’Orsay, August 27, lies 

now in the hands of the United States 
Senate. The friends of the treaty will 
do well to cultivate the friendly interest 
of all the members of that body. Over- 
enthusiastic supporters of the proposal 
are already rendering a disservice to the 
project by claiming for it too much and 
by lugging in other, extraneous, and con- 
troversial questions. To tie it up with 
proposals for the abolition of our War and 
Navy Departments, with the abolition of 
compulsory military service, with the 
scrapping of our navy, with our relations 
to the League of Nations, and the like, 
can only result in the loss of support in 
the Senate. The wisdom and restraint of 
Secretary Kellogg should be a lesson to 
these enthusiasts. Mr. Kellogg believes 
that the general pact for the renunciation 
of war is a solemn, public expression of 
the aspirations of whole peoples speaking 
through their governments; that it is 
significant of the new spirit in the world; 
but he has been careful to point out that 
peace cannot be always maintained unless 
the nations have a method of settling dis 
putes other than the old method of war; 
that, therefore, it behooves the govern- 
ments steadily to develop, and to codify 
in the form of treaties, the great principles 
of conciliation and arbitration. 

Nothing is to be gained by deceiving 
ourselves with the belief that statesmen 
abroad are greatly interested in the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact. The ink of the 
signers was scarcely dry before Lord 
Cushendun, who signed for Great Britain, 
warned the idealists that the signing of 
the anti-war pact was only an expression 
of a wide-world desire for peace and in 
no sense a death blow to the underlying 
causes of war; that, indeed, it was not 
even a panacea against war. 

When M. Procopé, of Finland, opened 
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the Ninth Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, on September 3, and called atten- 
tion to the pact, it received but formal 
applause. The most favorable comment 
among the statesmen of Europe is, “The 
pact is good moral gesture, but that is 
all.” 

It was quite proper for M. Briand at 
the signing ceremony to say that the day 
marked “a new date in the history of man- 
kind.” That “for the first time, on a 
comprehensive and absolute scale, a treaty 
is truly devoted to the establishment of 
peace, initiating a new law and freed from 
all political contingencies.” It was fitting 
and characteristic of the great orator that 
he should say: 

“At this unforgettable hour, the con- 
science of the peoples, pure and rid of any 
national selfishness, is sincerely endeavor- 
ing to attain those serene regions where 
human brotherhood can be felt in the beat- 
ings of one and the same heart. Let us 
seek a common ideal within which we can 
all merge our fervent hopes and give up 
any selfish thoughts. As there is not one 
of the nations represented here but has 
shed the blood of her children on the 
battlefields of the last war, I propose 
that we should dedicate to the dead, to all 
the dead of the Great War, the event which 
we are going to consecrate together by 
our signatures.” 


But even the enthusiastic M. Briand 
was careful to point out that “such a 
treaty is a beginning and not an end unto 
itself.” 

This “moral gesture” is too important 
to run the risk of its defeat in the Senate 
by claiming for it too much. The treaty 
will not be ratified by other States until 
it has been ratified by our Senate, and 
the treaty will be of no avail until ratified 
by all fifteen of the original signatories. 
Thus the fate of the treaty depends en- 
tirely upon the action of our Senate. 

At the present the prospects are favor- 
able for ratification. It is not a political 
issue. The principle has been endorsed by 
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both the Republican and Democratic 
Party platforms. Senator Borah, of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, believes that the Senate will ratify 
the treaty. Other Senators, Democrats 
and Republicans, have expressed the same 
opinion. But already supporters of the 
administration five-year, seventy-four ship 
naval construction program are planning 
to oppose action upon the treaty until 
provision has been made for adequate na- 
tional defense. It must be borne in mind 
that the treaty must muster a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate. 

Reservations referred to in the British, 
French, and American correspondence 
have added to the difficulties facing the 
treaty. The language of the treaty itself 
is perfectly simple. It condemns the re- 
course to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies and renounces it as 
an instrument of national policy. Fur- 
thermore, it provides that the high con- 
tracting parties agree that the settlement 
or solution or all disputes or conflicts, of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin, 
shall never be settled except by pacific 
means. But it has been thought neces- 
sary to clarify these provisions by a num- 
ber of reservations. It is these reserva- 
tions that may give rise to controversy. 
Secretary Kellogg holds that these inter- 
pretations to the multilateral treaty are in 
no way a part of the pact. Indeed, the 
interpretations will not be deposited with 
the text of the treaty. It is a fact that 
these interpretations are not embodied in 
the instrument signed at Paris. 

It is always possible to find reasons for 
refusing to do a thing. Great Britain 
has a Monroe Doctrine. We have a Mon- 
roe Doctrine. France has a Monroe Doc- 
trine. There are questions involving all 
sorts of things, including the right of self- 
defense. But, in our judgment, none of 
these matters are effected by the proposed 
pact. It involves no moral obligation on 
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the part of the United States to employ 
force against a State that violates the 
treaty. The treaty is an affirmation of 
policy. That policy has been set forth by 
this country from its very beginning. It 
found expression in The Hague Confer- 
ences, in various acts of Congress, in the 
Bryan treaties, in speeches without end, 
both in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives; in the pronouncements 
of every President of the United States 
since the beginning of our Union. Should 
we raise now such questions as Does it 
mean that we join, under the term of the 
pact, an alliance promising to employ 
military and naval forces against any na- 
tion thought to have violated the pact?, 
we but befog the issue. The United 
States will join with no international or- 
ganization and promise in advance to em- 
ploy military force, blockades, financial 
or economic boycotts in situations which 
we cannot now foresee. Nothing in this 
treaty contains any legal commitment to 
such a process. Whether or not we shall 
be under moral obligations to fare forth 
to war will be decided by this nation when 
the contingency arises, quite as in 1916- 
1917. In our judgment, the Senate 
should ratify the treaty on its merits. Its 
simple merit lies in its clear-cut expres- 
sion of policy already accepted by our 
American people. By its adoption we 
stand to lose nothing and to gain consid- 
erable. After all, a “moral gesture” is 
the most important of all gestures. 

Wisdom requires just now that we of 
America should refrain from confusing the 
Paris Pact with problems of our legitimate 
national defense, with our relations to the 
League of Nations, or with other political 
questions irrelevant to the Pact; that we 
avoid unnecessary hair-splitting, and that 
we support this measure as it stands, re- 
nouncing war as a national policy and 
agreeing to the peaceable settlement of 
future international disputes. 
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A MISTAKE IN DIPLOMACY 


IPLOMACY is perhaps the most im- 

portant as it is the most common of 
international activities. This art and 
practice of conducting negotiations be- 
tween nations is a complicated business, 
requiring exact information, the observ- 
ance of accepted rules of procedure, or- 
ganized intelligence, and training. Many 
of its activities have to be conducted pri- 
vately. Many of the criticisms of secret 
diplomacy are unjust. The objection to 
the Franco-British Naval Limitation 
understanding, referred to elsewhere in 
these columns, is not that French and 
English diplomats discussed the problem 
of naval limitations in secret. The trouble 
arose over the manner of the negotiations, 
giving rise to the suspicion that there 
were secret clauses and political under- 
standings destined to be known only by 
those in authority in Paris and London. 
The negotiators laid themselves wide open 
to the charge that they had reverted to 
prewar diplomacy, one offering diplo- 
matic support to the other with the under- 
standing that the other promises to sup- 
port the one in case certain contingencies 
were to arise. From the manner of the 
negotiations, it was natural to suspect that 
the old system of barter and intrigue 
had returned in full force. 

It has been a clumsy affair. It all 
looked like a return to the old British 
policy of playing one side against the 
other on the continent, a return to the old 
policy of the balance of power. It aroused 
the fear, particularly in Germany, that 
the promises of the League of Nations, of 
the Locarno Treaties, and of the Thoiry 
conversations had broken down, and that 
France and England were negotiating a 
private alliance, probably against Ger- 
many. 

Coming at a time when both business 
men and statesmen of France and Ger- 
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many were heralding a rapprochement 
across the Rhine, the maledroit diplomacy 
of France and England proved to be most 
unfortunate. The thing that keeps the 
United States suspicious of Europe is this 
tendency to rely upon private defensive 
agreements. It was a mistake for the ne- 
gotiators to announce anything about the 
English-French negotiations without an- 
nouncing everything. It was a mistake 
to notify Washington in terms of a sum- 
mary only. It was a mistake for England 
to break down the growing cordialities 
between France and Germany. It was a 
mistake for Sir Austen Chamberlain to 
announce the agreement with France in 
the House of Commons last July, and for 
the negotiators to defer publishing their 
correspondence to October, 1922. It was 
a mistake for the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission to hold up their work 
for eighteen months for the purpose, it 
would seem, of allowing private conversa- 
tions to mature the Anglo-French negotia- 
tions, but it was no less a mistake for the 
Anglo-French negotiators to take advan- 
tage of that situation. 

The publication of the French Blue 
Book and the British White Paper, giv- 
ing the correspondence on the Franco- 
British Naval Limitation Understanding, 
comes better late than never. We hope 
now that all the cards are on the table. 
We are informed that Mr. Chamberlain 
and M. Briand will meet at the Council of 
the League of Nations in Geneva in De- 
cember, and that they would welcome the 
presence there of an American representa- 
tive for the purpose of discovering a basis 
for a revision of the naval proposal ac- 
ceptable to Washington. We hope that it 
will all turn out to mean that France and 
England have simply been trying to iron 
out their own differences with the prospect 
of a naval agreement at Geneva. But, 
far more important, all of the nations are 
concerned in this business. 
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The October publications, belated as 
they are, will clear the air. There were 
differences between France and England. 
It was necessary that these be straightened 
out. That these two governments agree 
how this can be done may prove to be an 
advantage. Japan has accepted the plan 
in principle, but America and Italy have 
refused. The encouraging statement in 
both documents, however, is that what is 
sought to be shown by the publication of 
the documents is that the naval agreement 
represents an honest effort to reach a basis 
which all the naval powers would accept, 
and that no attempt was made to conclude 
any “secret bargain.” 

In our judgment, the whole plan of 
reducing naval armaments by direct ac- 
tion is beset with insuperable difficulties. 
But that is another story. 


NICARAGUA 


HE situation in Nicaragua is of in- 

terest to everyone concerned to pre- 
serve the reputation of our foreign policy. 
Gen. Frank R. McCoy, supervisor of 
Nicaragua’s forthcoming presidential 
elections, has sent out his observers to 
the various departments of Nicaragua to 
act as department chairmen. These ob- 
servers, composed of American army and 
marine corps officers, will begin the or- 
ganization of the staff which will super- 
vise the registration of voters in Septem- 
ber and the elections in November. Our 
representatives have sent out an order as 
follows: 


“First, all officers of the Guardia Na- 
cional are directed to state to all prospec- 
tive voters that the coming registration 
and elections in Nicaragua will be free 
and just. 

“Second, division and subdivision com- 
manders will continue to spread the in- 
formation in their divisions and sub- 
divisions that voters will be insured the 
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free right of suffrage and that they will 
not be molested on the way to the polls, 
at the polls, or after leaving the polls. 
“In other words, cause the voter to 
know that methods of intimidation will 
not be tolerated and that he may vote as 
he desires and not according to the will of 
some politician. Furthermore, spread the 
information that the vote as made will be 
fairly counted and that the election is 
going to be free, just and impartial.” 


It appears that the General plans to 
use the service of the personnel of the 
various department boards, and not to 
draw upon civilians from the Canal Zone. 
This policy was adopted from a consid- 
eration of economy. 

There is no doubt that our services in 
Nicaragua are appreciated. July 26, 
Maj. Archibald Young, Colonel of the 
Nicaraguan National Guard, received the 
highest National Guard decoration, con- 
ferred by Col. T. R. Beadle, Chief of the 
Nicaraguan National Guard. 

Major Young’s citation, which entitles 
him to wear the coveted blue ribbon 
decoration awarded only for conspicuous 
gallantry in action, reads as follows: 


“Col. Archibald Young, Guardia Na- 
cional de Nicaragua, Major, U. 8. M. C., 
commanded the special combat expedition 
against E] Chipote, operating against or- 
ganized bandit forces in the vicinity of 
San Albino gold mine, Nueva Segovia, 
Nicaragua, during the periods January 7 
to February 11. 

“During this period, Guardia National 
de Nicaragua and United States Marine 
Corps forces under his command took part 
in five important engagements with the 
enemy, which resulted in the destruction 
or flight of all bandit forces then in that 
era and the capture and occupation of all 
of their positions. This includes El 
Chipote, the mountain stronghold of the 
bandit leader, Sandino, which he had pro- 
claimed impregnable. In the conduct of 
the successful operations, the skillful lead- 
ership, constant aggressiveness, and per- 
sonal courage of Colonel Young were so 
outstanding that they serve as an example 
to all associated with him. 

“In testimony thereof, and as an ap- 
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preciation of his valor, I award him this 
citation. It is directed that the citation 
insignia prescribed for the Guardia Na- 
cional de Nicaragua be made a part of 
the uniform of Colonel Young. 

“Major Young in some of the most 
precarious situations encountered by his 
troops personally led the column, a pistol 
in each hand, with a remark that has be- 
come famous among his men: 

“Tet an older man take a chance, 
You young fellows have too much to live 
for.’ 

“During the taking of Sandino’s strong- 
hold, Major Gen. John A. Lejeune, the 
Marine Corps commandant, in a plane 
piloted by Maj. Ross E. Rowell, was fly- 
ing over Major Young, General Le- 
jeune was so impressed by the orderly and 
skillful disposition of the battalion that 
he wrote Major Young a personal note of 
congratulation on his sound handling of 
a large body of troops on a difficult and 
far-flung terrain.” 

Of course, an interesting side light on 
all this is that we seem to have been 
carrying on some major military opera- 
tions in Nicaragua. Such honors are not 
handed out for mere police duty or the 
chasing of a few bandits. 

The factions of the Conservative Party 
in Nicaragua threatened at one time the 
effectiveness if not the life of the party. 
Under date of July 26, it was announced 
that the factions had buried their differ- 
ences and agreed upon candidates in 
whose support they will unite in the com- 
ing elections. It was announced that 
they had agreed upon Adolfo Bernard, 
father-in-law of Alejandro Cesar, the 
Nicaraguan Minister to the United States, 
for President, and Julio Cardenal as the 
candidate for Vice-President. 

This happy result appears to illustrate 
the value of our government’s efforts to 
aid the Nicaraguans, for the schism 
among the Conservatives presented a 
serious difficulty, each faction having held 
a separate convention in Managua last 
May. It is evident that General McCoy 
convinced both sides that our government 
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is wholly impartial as between the fac- 
tions, and that the refusal, July 6, of the 
Board of Elections to recognize either of 
the factions was just. 

General McCoy’s statement in relation 
to the situation was of such effect that we 
repeat it here. The General said: 


“In announcing the decision of the Na- 
tional Board relative to the difficulties of 
the two factions of the Conservative 
Party, the President of the Board desires 
to set at rest once and for all any possible 
misconception on the part of any portion 
of the people of Nicaragua to the effect 
that either the United States State De- 
partment or the personal representative 
of the President of the United States in 
Nicaragua is in any way committed to 
the candidacy of any particular individ- 
ual or to the fortunes of any particular 
party or faction. It has been the earnest 
effort and hope of the American Govern- 
ment and of the National Board of Elec- 
tions that the 1928 elections for supreme 
authorities might be held under condi- 
tions that would involve the full partici- 
pation therein as such of the two great 
parties whose difficulties the agreements 
effected by misunderstandings Stimson 
sought to compose by peaceable means. 
The factional division within one of the 
parties has to date presented serious obsta- 
cles to that purpose; but it continues to 
be the desire and purpose of the Chair- 
man of the National Board, approved and 
shared by the other members of that 
board, that the 1928 elections for supreme 
authorities shall be so conducted as to 
give any opportunity for the full and free 
expression of the will of the Nicaraguan 
people and that any such choice registered 
at the election shall in accordance with 
the Nicaraguan constitution and the Ex- 
ecutive decree of March 21, 1928, be duly 
certified to the Nicaraguan Congress in 
order that it may be given effect.” 


There is no reason for doubting that 
this statesmanlike utterance represents 
the spirit of our government toward 
Nicaragua. We await the outcome of the 


November elections with interest. 
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THE CODIFICATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 
FFORTS toward the codification of 
international law go on apace. The 
League of Nations Committee finished its 
fourth session at Geneva in July. The 
committee decided two questions: That 
the legal duties and status of consuls and 
the competence of courts in regard to for- 
eign States are sufficiently ripe for codifi- 
cation. The committee examined a plan 
of the delegation from Paraguay submit- 
ted to the last Assembly, concerning the 
preparation of a general and progressive 
plan for the codification of international 
law. This was a proposal recommending 
the principle of universality as the neces- 
sary foundation for the further codifica- 
tion of international law. In our judg- 
ment this proposal must eventually be 
adopted. Then, there is the work for 
codification going on in our western world. 

It is all to the good. 

For all who believe in the importance 
of the codification of international law, 
which includes the American Peace 
Society, there is nothing more encourag- 
ing than that these efforts are being 
made. We have no fears that the work 
in Geneva and the work in the Western 
Hemisphere can result in any important 
embarrassment. That kind of competi- 
tion can do no harm. We prefer to agree 
with Mr. Root that “these two independ- 
ent proceedings are not exclusive or com- 
petitive. They are contributory toward 
a@ common end.” It should not be an 
embarrassment to the friends of the 
League that the movement for the codifi- 
cation of international law began in the 
new world as far back as the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1889, that there was a 
Commission of Jurists at Rio de Janeiro 
interested to promote the codification of 
international law sixteen years ago. The 
work of the Geneva Commission is not 
wasted. The achievements in behalf of 
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international law at the Sixth Pan Ameri- 
can Conference at Havana are of real im- 
portance. Prof. Arthur K. Kuhn, writ- 
ing in the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law for July, says: 

“In order, however, that the contribu- 
tion shall be consistent and harmonious 
and not transform a theoretical uniform- 
ity into a practical diversity of law, an 
initiative of codrdination ought to be 
taken before such diversity advances to a 
erystalized stage.” 

This is the position taken by this maga- 
zine. We are waiting for our own govern- 
ment to show more interest in the pro- 
posed Conference for the Codification of 
International Law, to be held next year 
at The Hague. 


HE Pan American Arbitration Con- 

ference will convene in Washington 
December 10. Every Latin-American 
country will send two delegates, together 
with their experts. This will be a con- 
ference of major importance. Its prin- 
cipal work will be to embody in a treaty 
the principle of obligatory arbitration for 
the pacific settlement of international dif- 
ferences of a juridical character affect- 
ing the American republics. The dele- 
gates will be plenipotentiary juriscon- 
sults, with instructions regarding the 
maximum and minimum which their gov- 
ernments would accept in the extension of 
obligatory arbitrary jurisdiction. Of 
course, any convention or conventions 
which they may agree upon will have to 
be submitted to the respective govern- 
ments for ratification. It will be the op- 
portunity for carrying on the work of Pan 
American agencies for promotion of peace 
on this continent, a work which has al- 
ready achieved encouraging results. Arbi- 
tration as a means of settling disputes be- 
tween Latin-American States is no new 
thing. Prior to the World War, Latin- 
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American States had gone further in the 
unlimited application of compulsory 
arbitration than any other group of na- 
tions. The principle of arbitration for 
the settlement of international disputes is 
expressly provided for in the constitution 
of some of these States, namely, Brazil, 
Venezuela, the Dominican Republic. 
There are no less than sixteen treaties 
calling for the submission of all disputes 
to arbitration: One of 1828 between 
Colombia and Peru; another between 
Colombia and Venezuela, under date of 
1842. There are many other treaties pro- 
viding for various forms of arbitration. 
There are also different types of arbitral 
tribunals. As a result of the first Pan 
American Conference, 1889, a draft treaty 
of arbitration was agreed to by the rep- 
resentatives of eleven States. There is 
the experience of the Root Arbitration 
treaties, twelve of which were negotiated 
with Latin American States and five of 
which are still in force. There are the 
conciliation treaties of 1913-1914, eight of 
which are now in force in States of South 
America. There is the Central American 
Conciliation Convention of 1923, adopted 
at Santiago and known as the Gondra 
Convention. At the time of the Sixth 
Pan American Conference in Havana nine 
Latin American nations had ratified the 
Gondra Treaty. At the present time 
some sixteen nations have ratified. With 
this experience, it is reasonable to expect 
that the coming Washington Conference 
will be able to draft a new multilateral 
treaty of compulsory arbitration in a form 
that will be acceptable both to the Latin 


American nations and to the United 
States. 
HE settlement of the Tacna-Arica 


dispute seems to be nearer because of 
an announcement by our Department of 
State, under date of October 10. This 
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announcement pointed out that in view 
of the resumption of diplomatic relations 
between Chile and Peru and the hopeful 
prospect that these two countries may now 
be able to settle this long-standing dis- 
pute, which, if settled, will make unneces- 
sary further work of the Boundary Com- 
mission, the two governments have agreed 
to the suggestion of the Secretary of State, 
to suspend the work of the Boundary 
Commission for a period of four months 
in order to give time to permit negotia- 
tions between the governments for a settle- 
ment. Both governments have accepted 
such proposal. In this action the two 
governments have taken a broad-minded 
and liberal view of the matter and have 
shown their earnest desire to come to a 
settlement. 


HE Presidential elections to be held 

in Nicaragua November 4 will be fol- 
lowed with the keenest interest through- 
out the United States. The increase in 
the number of registered voters, amount- 
ing to nearly 40,000 over 1924, is due in 
no small measure to the protection of citi- 
zens of Nicaragua from intimidation by 
their political opponents, a protection due 
to our Marines and the Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Guards. No cases of intimidation 
or other disturbances have been reported 
in the 352 precincts throughout the 
Republic. A brief but illuminating his- 
tory of the relations between the United 
States and Nicaragua, covering the 
period 1909 to 1928, has just been issued 
by the United States Government. 
Copies may be had from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at fifteen cents a copy. 


WO problems affecting our relations 
with Europe, both with a number of 
unknown quantities, relate to the effects 
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of the British and French announcements 
relative to their naval understandings; 
and the future of the Dawes Plan now up 
for revision. We cannot see that the 
publication of the British White Book and 
the French Blue Book has ended the 
agreement made by Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain to respect the French attitude on 
trained Reserves in exchange for a prom- 
ise from M. Briand to stand by the 
English contention relative to small 
cruisers. As for the revision of the Repa- 
rations, the whole matter is now in the 
hands of a new Commission which will 
probably not be able to meet before the 
middle of November. While it is pretty 
generally agreed in Germany that they 
could pay a sum equivalent to the French 
and English obligations to America, plus 
a fair amount for reconstruction of the 
devastated sections of France, we are left 
to wonder whether or not such a plan will 
be acceptable to the Allies for any length 
of time even if it were adopted. Follow- 
ing the elections, the United States may 
have something helpful to offer toward 
the solution of this problem. There is 
no doubt of our interest in the promises. 


F INTERNATIONAL understanding 

is promoted by acquaintance, then the 
year 1928 must register an advance in 
world friendship. It is estimated that 
American tourists have spent nearly one 
billion dollars abroad, representing an in- 
crease of over one hundred million dollars 
in excess of a year ago. Passports issued 
during the first nine months of 1928 num- 
ber 163,319, as compared with 128,384 
during the corresponding period of 1927. 
Nineteen twenty-eight has to its credit, 
therefore, a record-breaking total of tour- 
ists abroad, which ought to mean some- 
thing of an addition to the credit side of 
the world’s balance sheet. 











FERNAND BOUISSON, Presi- 

e dent of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, is the new President of the 
Interparliamentary Council, succeeding 
Baron Theodor Adelswaerd, of Sweden. 
M. Bouisson is the fourth to hold this, the 
chief office of the Interparliamentary 
Union, his predecessors being M. Beer- 
naert, Lord Weardale, and Baron Adels- 
waerd. Baron Adelswaerd succeeded Lord 
Weardale in 1922. Because of his ill 
health, it was necessary for the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at its Twenty-fifth Con- 
ference, in Berlin, last August, to elect 
a successor. That successor is M. Bouis- 
son, who will be remembered by the 
American group as the presiding officer, 
at the final sitting of the Twenty-fourth 
Conference in Paris, in 1927. He was 
born in 1874. He engaged early in busi- 
ness in Marseilles. He was returned as 
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deputy for the Department of the Bouches- 
du-Rhéne -in 1909. In 1924 he was 
elected Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Deputies. He succeeded M. Herriot as 
President when the latter became a mem- 
ber of the government in 1926. At the 
last session of the Chamber he was re- 
elected to the chair by a large majority, 
composed of representatives of every 
party. In his address, closing the Paris 
Conference of the Union in 1927, he 
sketched in general lines the future of the 
Interparliamentary Union, which won the 
support of all the delegates. His election 
at Berlin followed his nomination by the 
President of the German group, Dr. Wal- 
ter Schiicking. Friends of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union will welcome M. Bouis- 
son and wish for him abundant success in 
his efforts to carry on the work of this 
unofficial parliament of the world. 
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XXVth INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY CONFERENCE 


HE XXVth Conference of the Inter- 

parliamentary Union was held in Ber- 
lin August 23-28. Its principal labors 
during this session were concerned with 
the following three questions: Evolution 
of Parliamentary System; Migration 
Problems; and Rights and Duties of 
States. On each of these questions the 
Conference adopted a resolution. The 
Resolutions follow in full. 


Meaning of Interparliamentary Work 


The significance of the work done by 
the Interparliamentary Union at its peri- 
odic conferences was summed up in a 
speech, delivered at the opening session 
of the Berlin meeting by the German 
Chancellor, Herr Hermann Miiller, who 
greeted the delegates in the name of the 


German Government. The catastrophe of 
the World War, Herr Miiller said, had 
naturally interrupted the work of the In- 
terparliamentary Union. Nevertheless, 
those who were present at the confer- 
ences of the Interparliamentary Union 
in the years immediately following the 
war would recall with satisfaction that it 
was just at those conferences that the 
bonds were reknit which must never again 
be rent, lest Europe be reduced to a heap 
of ruins. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
those years would soon be relegated to a 
virtually forgotten past. No epoch had 
ever more need of community of effort. 
In the necessary labors on behalf of the 
mutual progress of the peoples the Inter- 
parliamentary Union is a particularly ef- 
fective instrument. Parliamentarism, 
like every human institution, has its weak- 
nesses ; but, of all methods of government, 
the parliamentary system offers the easiest, 
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surest, and most just compromise of in- 
terests. In every parliament the task is 
to effect a compromise of conflicting in- 
terests, and to win over the majority. 
This is above all, true for the great world 
parliament constituted by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. Difficulties and conflicts 
will always exist among the nations, but 
it is the aim of the Union to see that these 
conflicts are fought out in the same arena 
in which struggles are conducted within 
parliaments, namely, in the arena of in- 
tellectual conflicts. 


Disarmament and Outlawry of War 


The first sessions of the Conference 
were devoted to a discussion of the re- 
port presented to the Conference by the 
Secretary General of the Union, Dr. Chris- 
tian L. Lange. The discussion centered 
very largely around questions of disarma- 
ment and the outlawry of war, and on 
the day of the signing of the Kellogg 
Pact in Paris the following telegram was 
dispatched to Messrs. Kellogg and Briand: 


“The XXVth Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence, composed of the elected representa- 
tives of 38 countries, sends a sincere greeting 
in the name of the Interparliamentary Union 
to the authors of the pact condemning war, 
Messrs. Kellogg and Briand, and to the other 
representatives of States who will today sol- 
emnly sign that treaty. It expresses the 
hope that every other State will adhere to 
the document. Already, at its 22d Confer- 
ence in Bern, in 1924, the Union proclaimed 
the principle of the outlawry of war. It con- 
siders that one of its chief tasks will now be 
to work in favor of the complete embodi- 
ment of that high principle in international 
relations and in the legislation and policy of 
every country. 

(Sgnd.) ScHUCKING, 
President. 
(Sgnd.) 
Secretary General. 


LANGE, 


Evolution of Parliamentary System 


On the question of the evolution of par- 
liamentary system, the Conference had 
before it a comprehensive report on the 
subject, prepared by Dr. J. Wirth, former 
German Chancellor, and the following 
resolution presented by him: 
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I 


The XXVth Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence, comprising the representatives of * * * 
parliaments, expresses its faith in the parlia- 
mentary system. That system is the only 
one which allows of self-government by the 
people. By calling upon all citizens to take 
part in public life, it guarantees a control 
over the action of the government and con- 
tributes to the political education of the na- 
tions. 

II 


Seeing that men owe to parliamentary in- 
stitutions the conquest of their personal lib- 
erties and of their civil and political rights, 
but seeing that the complexity and the tech- 
nical nature of the problems which arise in 
our times, particularly in the economic and 
social fields, demand from parliament and 
governments not only a more considerable 
and more specialized work, but also its more 
rapid execution, the XXVth Conference, 
while recognizing that the customs and tradi- 
tions of the different peopis render uniform 
solutions impossible, requests the national 
groups to initiate within their respective 
parliaments a study and a discussion of their 
national political and parliamentary life in 
the light of the debates held within the Inter- 
parliamentary Union and of the experience 
of other countries. It invites them, if neces- 
sary, to submit proposals in that connection 
to their respective parliaments. 

In this connection the Conference calls the 
special attention of the groups to the follow- 
ing points: 


1. The desirability of insuring a greater 
degree of governmental and parliamentary 
stability, either by the nomination of mem- 
bers of the government for a fixed period 
(United States of America, Switzerland) or 
by the adoption of an electoral system of a 
nature to prevent the multiplication of par- 
ties and insure a definite majority represent- 
ing the opinions of the majority of the elec- 
tors, while, however, guaranteeing that the 
minority shall be represented. 

2. The necessity of insuring the independ- 
ence of the parliament and of the govern- 
ment as regards great economic organizations 
which too often influence parliamentary and 
governmental decisions. 

3. The desirability of providing parliamen- 
tary authorities with a more complete prac- 
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tical documentation and, if necesasry, with 
the co-operation of experts for the solution 
of the question submitted to them (interna- 
tional exchange of parliamentary and admin- 
istrative information; creation of consulta- 
tive bodies in connection with the parlia- 
ment; hearing of experts by parliamentary 
committees; creation of research depart- 
ments for the use of parliaments). 

4. The necessity of winning the co-opera- 
tion of a conscious and enlightened public opin- 
ion for the work of parliament, for instance 
(as examples), by creating a medium of in- 
formation guaranteeing an impartial docu- 
mentation and public discussion ; by the official 
recognition of the parliamentary oppostion 
through the remuneration of its leader 
(Canadian system) ; by the institution of the 
legislative referendum and of the popular 
initiative (Swiss and German systems); by 
the institution of “public hearings” before 
parliamentary committees (Massachusetts 
system). 

5. The desirability of lightening the task 
of parliament by conferring certain powers 
either on local organizations or on autono- 
mous national authorities (as, for instance, 
the British “trade boards”) acting alongside 
of the parliament. 

6. The improvement of parliamentary tech- 
nique and procedure in order to avoid delay 
in the taking of decisions and to insure the 
better drafting of laws (institution of per- 
manent parliamentary committees  corre- 
sponding roughly to the government depart- 
ments; institution of a general permanent 
legislative committee (Yugoslay system) ; 
limitation of the right of amendment at par- 
liamentary readings. 


III 

The Conference believes that the Interpar- 
liamentary Bureau is particularly fitted to 
serve as the connecting link between the 
groups and, if necessary, between the parlia- 
ments for the exchange of information which 
the above study will necessitate. 

It expresses the wish that a second debate 
on the foregoing problems be instituted at a 
later conference, based on the discussions 
within the groups. 


In the place of this resolution, with its 
series of specific proposals, the Conference 
adopted a general resolution, at the same 
time referring Dr. Wirth’s resolution and 
the several amendments to it proposed in 
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the course of the debate on the subject 
back to the Council’s Commitee for Po- 
litical and Organization Questions for 
fresh study. 


Resolution on Migration 


On the question of migration the Con- 
ference had before it three documents: a 
report, presented in the name of the Com- 
mittee for the Study of Social and Hu- 
manitarian Questions, by Dr. Slavko Se- 
cerov, of Yugoslavia; a memorandum on 
the subject, prepared by the Bureau of the 
Interparliamentary Union on the basis 
of information furnished by the various 
national groups; and the project of a 
resolution presented by Dr. Secerov. In 
the course of the discussion on the subject, 
Dr. Secerov’s resolution was slightly modi- 
fied in two unimportant respects and was 
adopted by the Conference unanimously, 
except that the American delegation ab- 
stained from voting on the resolution. 

The American point cf view was ex- 
pounded by Representative Andrew J. 
Montague, who, in the absence of Repre- 
sentative Theodore E. Burton, President 
of the American group, headed the Ameri- 
can delegation to the Berlin Conference. 
Mr. Montague stated that America regards 
the problem of migration as one of purely 
domestic policy, and that while in Dr. 
Secerov’s report, as well as in the general 
discussion, this point of view was con- 
ceded to some extent, nevertheless both 
the report and the resolution tend to sug- 
gest the need of an international discus- 
sion of the problem. For this reason 
the American delegation felt compelled to 
abstain from voting on the resolution. 


Rights and Duties of States 


The American delegation also abstained 
from voting on the resolution dealing with 
the rights and duties of States, which was 
presented to the Conference by Senator 
Henri La Fontaine, of Belgium. The 
view of the American delegation was stated 
by Representative Roy G. Fitzgerald, who 
declared that the American delegation 
could not accept article 7 of the proposed 
resolution, which reads as follows: 

A State victim of armed aggression has 
the right to legitimate defense, and the com- 
munity of States is obliged to lend it its 
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support. A State is also entitled to that sup- 
port in the case of disregard or violation of 
an acknowledged right. 


This article, in the interpretation of 
the American delegation, imposes, under 
certain conditions, upon States the obli- 
gation to take part in a war. The Ameri- 
can delegation maintained that there are 
only two methods of regulating relations 
among States: 1, the method of arms— 
i. ¢., war—provided for in Article 7; and, 
2, the method of law—+. e., peace. It 
declared its unequivocal preference for the 
second of these methods. 

The text of the resolution aroused a 
certain amount of opposition in some of 
the other delegations as well. It was 
finally adopted by a majority vote. 


American Participation 


The Conference brought together rep- 
resentatives of thirty-eight parliaments. 
The American Congress was represented 
by the following delegation: 

Senator Walter E. Edge, of New Jer- 
sey; Senator Elmer Thomas, of Okla- 
homa; Representatives Fred Britten, of 
Chicago; Thomas E. Cochran, of Penn- 
sylvania; Roy G. Fitzgerald, of Ohio; F. 
H. La Guardia, of New York; Charles 
Linthicum, of Maryland; Andrew J. Mon- 
tague, of Virginia, and former Represen- 
tative Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri. 
The delegation was accompanied by Ar- 
thur Deerin Call, Executive Secretary of 
the American group, and Mr. Leo Pas- 
volsky, Assistant Secretary. The follow- 
ing ladies were with the group: Mrs. 
Edge, Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Thomas, Miss 
Esther Caulkin, Miss Jessie L. Snow, and 
Mrs. Pasvolsky. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


(The resolutions as passed by the Con- 
ference related to four subjects: The Evo- 
lution of the Parliamentary System in our 
Times; Migration Problems; Declaration of 
the Rights and Duties of States; and the 
Statutes of the Union; which resolutions 
follow.) 

The Evolution of the Parliamentary System in 
Our Times 


Motion Presented by the Interparlia- 
mentary Council 

HE XXVth Interparliamentary Con- 

ference, considering that the prin- 

ciple of representation of the people by 


” 
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freely elected parliamentarians is at the 
very foundation of the work of the Union; 
faithful to the tradition which has guided 
previous conferences ; careful to avoid the 
expression of any opinion which might 
be regarded as a pronouncement on the 
political issues of the day, and particu- 
larly on the domestic policy of any State, 
affirms its disapproval of every illegal 
act committed with the object of abolish- 
ing the parliamentary régime, and de- 
clares that that régime can only be modi- 
fied by the procedure provided by the 
constitution of the country itself. 


(The resolution presented by Dr. Wirth 
(Germany), in the name of the Com- 
mittee for Political and Organization 
Questions, was referred back to that com- 
mittee for fresh study, together with the 
amendments presented in the course of 
the debate.) 


II 
Migration Problems 
1 


The XXVth Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, considering the world-wide im- 
portance of migration problems; consider- 
ing that it is the right of each State, in 
conformity with the principle of national 
sovereignty, to regulate immigration into 
its own territory, but considering, never- 
theless, that the measures enacted might, 
by their reaction on the standard of life 
and prosperity of other countries, disturb 
good relations between the nations and, 
consequently, international peace, ex- 
presses the wish that States shall endeavor 
to conclude among themselves bilateral 
treaties making it possible to conciliate 
their points of view and to safeguard the 
economic and social interests of emi- 
grants. 

Such treaties should in particular bear 
on the following points: 

(1) The organization of national and 
international information services. 

(2) Rules relating to the conditions 
under which emigrants may leave the 
country and be admitted into foreign 
territory. 

(3) The protection of the emigrant, 
with special reference to the simplifica- 
tion of the passport system to health and 
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to moral conditions, particularly in the 
case of women, children, and young 
people; measures to combat the white- 
slave traffic and prostitution. 

(4) Sanitary conditions: housing, pre- 
ventive measures against contagious dis- 
eases, addiction to drugs, etc. 

(5) The application to immigrants of 
the social legislation in force in the coun- 
try receiving them, and particularly of 
insurance measures. 

(6) Practical measures relating to the 
application of laws on nationality. 

(7) Military obligations. 


2 


The XXVth Conference, moreover, in- 
vites the national groups to propose to 
their respective parliaments any measures 
which would make for the realization of 
the recommendations expressed in the 
above resolution. 


III 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of States 


1. Relations between States are gov- 
erned by the same general principles of 
law and morality as relations between in- 
dividuals. 

2. All States are solidary and form a 
de facto and de jure community. 

3. The members of the community of 
States are equal before the law. Each of 
them possesses within that community 
only those rights conferred on it by the 
law of nations. 

4, Treaties have the force of law be- 
tween States. It is their strict duty to 
respect them. 

A treaty may only be annulled or modi- 
fied with the consent of the States con- 
cerned or in accordance with international 
law. 

5. Every dispute between States which 
cannot be settled amicably must be settled 
by jurisdictional means, whether concili- 
atory, arbitral, or contentious. All States 
must carry out in good faith the judg- 
ment given. 

6. No State has the right to be judge 
in its own case. All armed aggression is 
a crime. The culprits shall be prose- 
cuted in conformity with the law of na- 
tions. 
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?. A State victim of an armed aggres- 
sion has the right of legitimate defense 
and the community of States is obliged 
to lend it its support. A State is also 
entitled to that support in the case of dis- 
regard or violation of an acknowledged 
right. 

8. The independence of each State is 
inviolable. There is no right of conquest. 

9. The peoples have the inalienable and 
imprescriptible right of free autodisposi- 
tion. 

Territorial modifications may only take 
place in conformity with international 
law. 

10. States must not exploit for their 
own profit populations of different civili- 
zation which are placed under their guard- 
ianship. It is their duty to co-operate in 
the improvement of their material, moral, 
and intellectual conditions in order to 
allow of their admission as early as pos- 
sible into the community of States. 

The territories inhabited by those popu- 
lations must, from a commercial and in- 
dustrial point of view, be open to the na- 
tionals of every country. 

11. It is the duty of States to collabo- 
rate in every branch of human activity 
and especially in those whose aim is to 
further the general welfare of mankind. 

The community of States must guaran- 
tee for each of them the economic con- 
ditions which are absolutely necessary for 
its existence and for its development. 

12. In every State there should be 
granted to all citizens, without distinction 
of religion, race, or nationality, the exer- 
cise of rights which will insure the free 
development of their own culture. 

13. States must, on their respective ter- 
ritories, guarantee to all human beings, 
without distinction of race, nationality, 
age, or sex, and whatever may be their re- 
ligious, philosophical, and social convic- 
tions, the full exercise of the rights 
granted to their own nationals (political 
rights totally or partially excepted). 

14. The members of the community of 
States must guarantee to all workers, 
whether manual or intellectual, respect of 
their dignity, their right to work, to rest 
and leisure, and a fair remuneration for 
their labors. 
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IV 


Revision of Articles 3, 4, 14, 15, and 16 of the 
Statutes of the Union 


New Tezt as Voted 


Article 3 (§ 3). One national group 
only may be formed in each parliament. 
Each group shall elect a bureau, with 
power to direct its operations and to cor- 
respond with the Interparliamentary Bu- 
reau (IV). It shall draw up its own 
rules of organization and administration 
and, when necessary, fix the amount of 
the annual contribution of its members. 
It must send to the Interparliamentary 
Bureau, before the end of March of each 
year, a report of its activities and a list of 
its members. 

Article 4. The following are entitled to 
become members of a national group: 

(a) Members of the national parliment 
of their country; 

(b) Ex-members of parliament, who 
are or have been Members of Interparlia- 
mentary Council, or who have rendered 
distinguished services to the Union and 
are admitted on this ground by the Coun- 
cil on the recommendation of their group 
as honorary members of the latter. 

Every member of parliament who joins 
the group formed within his parliament 
in so doing gives his assent to the aim of 
the Union as defined in Art. I of the 
statutes. 

Article 14. The attributes of the Coun- 
cil are the following: 


* * * * x * * 


§ 14. It takes, in general, any steps 
necessary to realize the aims of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. It may in par- 
ticular, in the interval between the con- 
ferences, make a public declaration of 
opinion in the name of the Union with 
regard to international problems which, 
in accordance with Art. I of the statutes, 
come within the field of action of the 
Union. 

Article 15. The Executive Committee 
is the administrative organ of the Inter- 
parlimentary Union. It exercises the 
powers delegated to it by the Council, in 
accordance with the statutes. 

Article 16. The Executive Committee 
is composed of five members belonging to 
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different groups. The President of the 
Council is ex officio member and Presi- 
dent of the Executive Committee. The 
other members are chosen by the Con- 
ference from the members of the Council. 
One member retires at each Conference. 
The retiring member is not eligible for 
re-election for two years and must be re- 
placed by a member representing another 
group. 

In case of the death or resignation of 
a member of the committee, or of his elec- 
tion as President of the Council, the 
Council designates a successor, who re- 
mains a member only until the next con- 
ference, which proceeds to an election. 
The new member takes the place of the 
member whom he has succeeded in the 
order of retirement. 

The Executive Committee fixes its own 
rules. In case of urgency it may summon 
the Council. 

The Executive Committee entrusts to 
the Interparliamentary Bureau the execu- 
tion of the decisions taken by a Confer- 
ence or by the Council. 


V 


Executive Committee 


Baron Theodor Adelswird, the former 
President of the Interparliamentary 
Council, having tendered his resignation, 
M. Fernand Bouisson, President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, was elected 
President in his stead. M. Bouisson thus 
also becomes the chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Conference elected Dr. L. Molte- 
sen, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Den- 
mark, to take the place of Dr. J. Brabec 
(Czechoslovakia), the retiring member, 
on the committee. 

The Executive Committee will there- 
fore be composed as follows: 

M. Fernand Bouisson (France), Presi- 
dent; Senator R. Dandurand (Canada), 
until the XXVIth Conference; Dr. W. 
Schiicking (Germany), until the 
XXVIIth Conference; M. H. La Fon- 
taine (Belgium), until the XXVIIIth 
Conference; Dr. L, Moltesen (Denmark), 
until the XXIXth Conference. 
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The committee nominated Dr. Schiick- 
ing to act as President of the Council in 
case of absence, resignation, or death of 
the President. 

VI 


Auditors 


The Council nominated the following 
members to serve as auditors for 1927: 

Mr. van Embden (Holland), and Mr. 
Djuvara (Rumania). 


Bureau of the Conference 


President: Dr. Walther Schiicking 
(Germany). 

Vice-Presidents: Mr. Andrew J. Mon- 
tague (United States of America), Dr. 
Karl Drexel (Austria), M. H. La Fon- 
taine (Belgium), M. Raschko Madjaroff 
(Bulgaria) Mr. N. A. Belcourt (Canada), 


Don Alfredo Saborio (Costa Rica), Dr. 
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L. Moltesen (Denmark), Dr. Simon An- 
tonio Campos (Dominican Republic), 
Herr Fritz Spill (Free City of Danzig), 
Mr. Wissa Wassef (Egypt), Mr. M. 
Martna (Esthonia), Dr. O. Mantere 
(Finland), M. Fernand Merlin (France), 
Sir A. Shirley Benn (Great Britain), H. 
E. Albert de Berzeviczy (Hungary), Mr. 
W. M. G. Schumann (Dutch Indies), Mr, 
Eamon de Valera (Ireland), Signor Di 
Stefano Napolitani (Italy), Mr. Jigoro 
Kano (Japan), Mr. Kviesis (Latvia), Mr, 
I. Lykke (Norway), Dr. Th. Heemskerk 
(Holland), Prof. Bronislas Dembinski 
(Poland), Mr. Mircea Djuvara (Ru- 
mania), Mr. Jovan Jovanovitch (Yugo- 
slavia), Mr. E. Hallin (Sweden), Dr, 
Philippe Mercier (Switzerland), Dr. J. 
Brabee (Czechoslovakia). 

Secretary General: Dr. 
Lange. 


Christian L. 





ANGLO-FRENCH NAVAL 
COMPROMISE 


HE United States note on the subject 

of naval limitation, delivered on Sep- 
tember 28 in London and Paris, which 
refuses to consider the so-called Anglo- 
French naval compromise as a basis for 
discussion, and an equally emphatic, simi- 
lar attitude to the question contained in 
the Italian note on the subject, renders 
this compromise, which has received so 
much sensational attention, quite useless. 
The compromise owes its sensational char- 
acter to the fact that its terms, contained 
in a memorandum sent by the French 
Minister of Finance to his diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, were published by the New 
York American, after the original docu- 
ment had been obtained in some un- 
divulged manner by the Paris correspon- 
dent of the Hearst press. The French 
Government ordered the correspondent 
to leave France, and both the French and 
the British Foreign Offices issued explana- 
tions on the subject. These explanations 
were rendered necessary by the fact that 
the compromise was widely commented 
upon as an anti-American move, since it 
consolidates the British thesis put forth 
at the Three-Power Geneva Conference 


last year, and also as an anti-German move 
or an attempt on the part of Great Britain 
to obstruct the growing rapprochement 
between Germany and France. 


French Explanation 


The following semi-official communiqué 
was issued by the French Foreign Office 
on August 21: 


Some of the comments in the foreign press 
regarding the Franco-British Naval Agree- 
ment let it be presumed that the conditions 
in which this compromise arose and its na- 
ture have on occasion been lost sight of. It 
appears, then, opportune to recapitulate 
them. 

What has been called the “Naval Agree 
ment” does not constitute a diplomatic act 
involving the signature of plenipotentiaries, 
but is rather the end of a disagreement 
between the French and British governments 
on the subject of naval disarmament. 

It is known that since the signature in 1921 
of the Washington Convention by France, 
Great Britain, the United States, Japan, and 
Italy relating to capital ships and aircraft- 
carriers of a tonnage of over 10,000, nego- 
tiations were carried on with a view to the 
limitation of the other categories of war- 
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ships. Last year at Geneva, outside the Pre- 
paratory Disarmament Commission organized 
by the League of Nations, a tripartite con- 
ference of the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan met with a view to preparing the 
regulation of the construction and commis- 
sioning of cruisers, light units, destroyers, 
and submarines not included in the Wash- 
ington Treaty. The conference failed on ac- 
count, in particular, of the opposition be- 
tween the standpoints of Great Britain and 
the United States in regard to light cruisers 
and their armaments. 

As was explained recently in an official 
note, the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission, which had brought forth a draft 
convention to be submitted to the great pow- 
ers, also met with difiiculties, which up to 
the present it has not been possible to re 
move. The French and British governments, 
anxious to enable negotiations to be resumed 
by the Preparatory Commission, made a joint 
search for the bases of an entente which 
might eventually be accepted by the other 
powers. Far from running counter to the 
points of view of the other nations inter- 
ested in naval disarmament, the compromise 
arrived at tends to reconcile those points of 
view. It was established progressively in 
the course of conversations and correspond- 
ence. So it is quite inaccurate to talk about 
secret clauses, as there has been no signed 
convention, but mere arrangements made for 
the purpose of enabling further negotiations 
in a definite sense and on precise bases to be 
carried on. In other words, France and 
Great Britain have succeeded in bringing 
their points of view closer together, so far as 
naval disarmament is concerned. 

It is known that France had been favor- 
able to a limitation of light craft from the 
point of view of aggregate tonnage, while 
Great Britain desired to obtain limitation by 
classes. It appears that a mean solution 
between these contentions has been arrived 
at, as an understanding has been reached. 
Moreover, since the outset of the negotiations 
each country has emphasized the special con- 
ditions in which it lives from a maritime and 
naval point of view. 

In that way France has shown the obliga- 
tion under which she lies of insuring the se- 
curity of her colonies near and far, and in 
particular, the safety and rapidity of her 
communications with North Africa. For this 
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she requires ships, which, while not being 
excessively costly, may constitute an effica- 


cious means of defense. In that respect sub- 
marines of small tonnage are perfectly capa- 
ble of supplying the need. Thus, according 
to the French argument, they ought not to 
be subjected to any limitation. 

That does not apply to high-powered sub- 
marines with a very extended cruising radius 
and a big tonnage, which are regular vessels 
for attack and offensive. Surface vessels of 
a tonnage lower than 10,000 tons are likewise 
necessary for France to ensure rapid com- 
munication with her colonies and the defense 
of her coasts. Nor should these vessels be 
limited, as their armament is purely defen- 
sive. Cruisers and other light craft better 
armed for attack, on the other hand, ought 
to be limited, according to the British point 
of view. 

Such would seem to be the two most im- 
portant points on which there has been es- 
tablished between France and Great Britain 
a compromise which has no other object than 
to enable the resumption of the negotiations 
for the limitation of land and sea armaments. 

The purpose of these negotiations is, as is 
known, to achieve an understanding between 
the powers which would enable a convention 
regulating the general problem of disarma- 
ment as a whole to be signed. 


British Explanation 


On August 30 Lord Cushendun, the 
Acting British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, issued in Geneva the 
following statement: 

There has been a great deal of specula- 
tion and misunderstanding in regard to the 
so-called Anglo-French agreement or accord 
on naval disarmament. The difficulty has 
arisen because of the different meanings of 
the word agreement and because we have not 
got different words for every sort of under- 
standing between individuals or nations. This 
is not an agreement at all, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, as applied to international 
negotiations resulting in an accord. It is 
not a treaty and it is not final. 

The matter can best be explained by re- 
ferring to the way in which it has arisen. 
We must start from the setting up of the 
Preparatory Commission for a Disarmament 
Conference, the purpose of which was to lay 
down agreed principles to be followed by all 
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nations in reducing armaments, whether by 
land or sea. 

This commission began work in March, 
1927, and as a basis for discussion the Brit- 
ish and French governments each submitted 
a draft convention. The commission directed 
its endeavors to reconciling the two drafts 
and producing a single agreed text. There 
were several points on which there was, nat- 
urally enough, disagreement, but the most 
important from the British point of view 
was the divergence of opinion between our- 
selves and the French regarding the prin- 
ciples on which naval disarmament might be 
approached. 

There is no question of figures or numbers 
of ships. That is for a later stage. The com- 
mission was naturally concerned with prin- 
ciples—a skeleton form to be filled in with 
actual figures by a subsequent disarmament 
conference. ‘This disagreement between the 
French and ourselves for a considerable time 
prevented anything being done. The other 
nations ranged themselves, some on our side 
and some on the French, often substantially, 
if not exactly, agreeing, with one or the 
other. In principle the United States Gov- 
ernment supported our view rather than that 
of the French. 

Various meetings of the Preparatory Com- 
mission sought a compromise which might 
produce agreement. At the meeting last 
March the French representative and I an- 
nounced that certain conversations had been 
proceeding both here and in Paris, sometimes 
between ministers and sometimes between ex- 
perts, to see whether these divergences could 
be surmounted. Obviously the first step in 
reaching an agreed text must be agreement 
between the French and ourselves. This so- 
called agreement is nothing more or less than 
a solution of that particular difficulty. But 
obviously this can only be a first step. Ali 
the other nations concerned at Geneva must 
come into the agreement, otherwise the pro- 
posed convention falls to the ground. 

We intimated to the American, Italian, and 
Japanese governments that these conversa- 
tions had resulted in an agreement between 
the French and ourselves, and invited their 
observations upon the text so agreed. If 
they are also all in agreement, then we may 
hope that the next meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Commission will accept the draft. If 
any of them objects, obviously that result 
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will not be achieved. It will, of course, be 
open to the governments concerned to make 
suggestions for amendments, or if their ob- 
jection goes farther than that, it can be met 
by an amendment to say that our views are 
not acceptable. If that is so, it only means 
that, so far as the Preparatory Commission 
is concerned, we shall have to approach the 
matter again and see if we can reach accord 
on some other lines. 

The agreement is simply for the purpose 
of securing a single text as between two 
draft conventions. There are only four or 
five short but very technical clauses, and 
the natural thing is to delay publication until 
the governments most concerned have had an 
opportunity of considering their replies. We 
want their observations, and I am very hope- 
ful that when they are considered by the 
other governments, possibly with some amend- 
ments, we may succeed in arriving at an 
agreed text. 

Speculations as to secret clauses and so 
forth have no foundation whatever. I see it 
suggested, for instance, that we were going 
to arrange for pooling our navy with the 
French. There is absolutely nothing in any 
such suggestion, nor is there anything at all 
in the shape of an agreed policy between our- 
selves and the French. It is not a question 
of policy. That has never been discussed. 
There are no secret clauses nor any arrange- 
ment as to an alliance or co-operation of 
navies. All that is absolutely beside the 
mark; nothing of the sort has ever been sug- 
gested. 


Terms of the Compromise 


While the official terms of the Anglo- 
French compromise have not as yet been 
made public, the Echo de Paris has pub- 
lished a summary of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence which resulted in the agreement 
between the two countries. According to 
this summary, the correspondence con- 
sisted of three notes, dated as follows: 


(1) A note presented at the Quai 
d’Orsay by Lord Crewe [then British Am- 
bassador in Paris] on June 28, 1928. 

(2) The reply of the Quai d’Orsay, 
delivered on July 20. 

(3) The reply of the British Govern- 
ment, dated July 28. 


Following is the Echo de Paris sum- 
mary of these notes: 
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1. The British note of June 28, 1928, begins 

by taking note of a suggestion presented to 
Admiral Kelly, the British delegate at the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference, by his French colleague. 
By the terms of this suggestion the only sur- 
face ships to be limited would be those carry- 
ing guns of more than six-inch bore. Four 
classes of ships would be subjected to lim- 
itation: (1) Battleships and battle cruisers; 
(2) aircraft carriers; (3) 10,000-ton cruis- 
ers; (4) submarines. 

The Washington Convention applied to the 
first two categories. It would be for the Pre- 
paratory Commission to extend this conven- 
tion to the minor naval powers, and to deal 
with the third and fourth categories. 

The British Government [the note con- 
tinues] has examined the above suggestion, 
and if, as it supposes, the French represent- 
ative presented it with due authority, the 
British Government is prepared to accept it. 
If the French Government were similarly in- 
clined and instructed its representatives on 
the Preparatory Commission to support the 
proposal, that would enable the British Gov- 
ernment to withdraw its opposition to the 
French thesis in the matter of the trained 
army reserves. 

2. The French note of July 20 declares 
that M. Briand has examined the British pro- 
posal, and it takes particular note of the ref- 
erence to French army reserves. The French 
Government would have preferred to see the 
British Government support the French pro- 
posals made in March, 1927, to the Prepara- 
tory Commission. But, in a spirit of con- 
ciliation, it is ready to come to an agree 
ment. It asks, however, that the British 
Government shall take into consideration the 
following three demands made to Admiral 
Kelly by Admiral Violette, chief of staff of 
the French Navy: 

(a) For 10,000-ton cruisers subject to lim- 
itation, an equal maximum tonnage should 
be allotted to all the powers. In practice, 
each power would undertake to build only 
up to a stated figure, determined by its needs, 
during the period covered by the Convention. 

(b) The same rule should apply to sub- 
marines 

(c) Finally, two classes of submarines 
should be distinguished, as follows: Over 
and under 600 tons. Only submarine over 


600 tons should be limited. Thus, in the 
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same way as with cruisers, serious political 
disputes would be avoided. 

M. Briand [the note continues] proposes 
to communicate to Italy, the United States, 
and Japan the proposals on which France 
and Great Britain will have agreed. He con- 
siders that these powers will accept, but if 
they do not, it will be imperatively necessary 
that the co-operation of the French and Brit- 
ish Governments should continue, either to 
secure un agreement on other lines or to face 
the difficulties born of failure. 

3. In the note of July 28 it is declared that 
the British Government would have pre- 
ferred to abide by the first suggestion. It 
doubts the validity of the distinction made 
by Admiral Violette between offensive and 
defensive submarines. Nevertheless, in a 
spirit of conciliation, it is prepared to meet 
the views of the French Government. It also 
considers that a communication should be 
made to Italy, the United States and Japan. 

In its fourth and last paragraph the Brit- 
ish note sets out point by point the program 
of limitation of naval armaments which re- 
sults from the conception on which the two 
governments have just agreed. 


According to the Echo de Paris, this 
last paragraph was detached from its con- 
text and communicated to Washington, 
Rome, and Tokyo on August 2 by Great 
Britain and on August 3 by France. It 
formed the substance of the circular 
addressed to French Ambassadors which 
the New York American published some 
weeks ago. When the State Department 
asked whether the agreement contained 
no other provisions, the three notes sum- 
marized above were sent to the United 
States, Italy, and Japan, according to the 
Echo de Paris, in the last week of 
September. 


United States Reply 


The American reply, contained in the 
note of September 28 (the full text of the 
note sent to Great Britain, which is prac- 
tically identical with that sent to France, 
is given in the International Documents 
section of this issue of the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace), takes into account both of the 
above communications. It rejects the 
Anglo-French compromise as a basis of 
further discussion and restates in detail 
the American position in the matter of 
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limitation of auxiliary naval craft. In its 
last paragraph, however, the note defi- 
nitely leaves the door open for further 
discussion of the subject, and this last par- 
agraph has received a great deal of at- 
tention in Europe. 

The paragraph begins with the assur- 
ance that the United States “remains will- 
ing to use its best efforts to obtain a basis 
of further naval limitation” satisfactory 
to all, and “to take into consideration in 
any conference the special needs of France, 
Italy, or any other naval power for the 
particular class of vessels deemed by them 
most suitable for their defense.” It then 
revives a suggestion informally made by 
France in March, 1927, at a meeting of 
the Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion, and declares that an adjustment of 
the method of limittion to special na- 
tional needs “could be accomplished by 
permitting any of the powers to vary 
the percentage of tonnage in classes 
within the total tonnage; a certain per- 
centage to be agreed upon.” That is 
to say, “if there was an increase in one 
class of vessels it should be deducted 
from the tonnage to be used in other 
classes.” At the time this informal sug- 
gestion was made by the French delega- 
tion in 1927 it seemed to the representa- 
tives of the United States, both civilian 
and naval, to hold within it the germ of a 
possible composition of the conflicting 
claims of France, with her demand for 
“global” tonnage, and of Great Britain 
and the United States, with their appar- 
ently irreconcilable views as to cruiser 
strength—an opinion which persists to 
this day. Accordingly the present United 
States note announces that “a proposal 
along these lines made by France and dis- 
cussed by the American and French rep- 
resentatives would be sympathetically 
considered by the United States,” it being 
understood, however, that the United 
States Government “expects on the part of 
others similar consideration for its own 
needs.” 

Italian Reply 

The Italian reply to Great Britain and 
France was sent a few days after the de- 
livery of the American note. It also takes 
into account both communications on the 
subject. After laying down the premise 
that the various forms of limiting arma- 
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ments, whether military, naval, or aérial 
are interdependent, the Italian note re- 
states the declaration of Signor Musso- 
lini that “Italy is disposed to accept a 
priori as the limit of her armaments any 
figure, however low, provided it is not ex- 
ceeded by any other power on the Con- 
tinent of Europe.” 

Passing to the method of determining 
how this criterion is to be applied to naval 
armaments, the Italian Government de- 
clares itself favorable to a “limitation of 
global tonnage” rather than to limitation 
by categories. This would leave to every 
State the right to utilize the tonnage 
allowed it according to its own particular 
requirements. The Italian view is that 
the greater the number of categories of 
ships and the more rigid their classifica- 
tion, the more difficult it will be to arrive 
at any understanding. The note main- 
tains that the system of global tonnage 
is the only one which gives to the lesser 
armed States a measure of compensation 
for their inferiority by allowing them the 
greatest liberty of choice within the limits 
laid down. 

These considerations have particular 
importance for a country like Italy, which 
has special needs of national defense cor- 
responding to its geographical conditions. 
Such conditions, the note explains, are, 
first, the existence of only three lines of 
communication and supply with the rest of 
the world—namely, Suez, Gibraltar, and 
the Dardanelles; secondly, an enormous 
coastline with densely inhabited cities and 
vital centers situated along or close to the 
coast; thirdly, the existence of two large 
islands, in addition to the Dodecanese, 
connected with the Peninsula by vital 
lines of traffic; and, fourthly, the exist- 
ence of other nations which face or may 
face the Mediterranean and which are 
particularly favored by their geographical 
position. 

The Italian note touches on other tech- 
nical points and, raising afresh certain 
provisions of the Washington Convention, 
urges consideration in favor of one partic- 
ular provision which is capable, in Italian 
opinion, of furthering notably the cause 
of the limitation of armaments and of 
giving to the world a tangible proof of 
the pacific sentiment of the chief naval 
powers. The note concludes by declaring 
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that the Italian Government, which has 
already taken part with Great Britain 
and France in all the more important 
international treaties designed to recon- 
struct and consolidate Europe, desires to 
reaffirm its fixed determination to con- 
tribute towards and to collaborate with 
every effort for making the limitation of 
armaments an additional instrument for 
extending such process of consolidation 
and reconstruction. 


Views of General De Marinis 


An interesting discussion on the Anglo- 
French compromise is contained in an 
article contributed to the Milan Corriere 
della Sera by General de Marinis, who 
represents Italy on the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission at Geneva. The 
compromise, writes General de Marinis, 
must be considered not only as a diplo- 
matic failure but also as a cause of delay 
in the conclusion of possible international 
agreements for the limitation of arma- 
ments. A naval understanding between 
the British Empire and the United States 
will now be more difficult, because the 
Foreign Office has not realized the ulti- 
mate reaction which an agreement based 
on principles antagonistic to those sup- 
ported by the United States at the Geneva 
Conference of last year would have pro- 
voked in the United States Navy. More- 
over, no naval agreement can be reached 
if all the points in dispute with regard 
to land and air armaments are not equally 
settled; in other words, the principle of 
the interdependence of armaments has 
been overlooked by the conclusion of the 
naval compromise. From whatever point 
of view this is considered, one must admit 
that it is not altogether hopeful. 

General de Marinis, however, is not 
skeptical as to the chances of this univer- 
sal understanding, provided that “all the 
disproportions now existing disappear, all 
hegemonic traditions should be broken, 
and the privilege of constituting itself the 
armed guardian of universal peace should 
be conceded to no country. On this basis 
international agreement will be possible; 
otherwise it will be wiser to abandon the 
discussion of a problem which certain 
countries would solve only to their own 
profit, a solution that others have firmly 
declared they will never accept.” 
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RHINELAND AND REPA. 
RATIONS 


URING the course of the Ninth As- 

sembly of the League of Nations, in 
September, a series of important private 
conferences took place at Geneva on the 
question of the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land and the final settlement of the repar- 
ation problem. The evacuation question 
was broached in Paris by Dr. Stresemann 
during his visit there in connection with 
the signing of the Kellogg Pact, but his 
attempt did not meet with any success. 
The question was again brought forward 
at the League Assembly by the German 
Chancellor, Herr Miiller, and this time 
the attempt resulted in a series of con- 
ferences, held at Hotel Beau Rivage, the 
headquarters of the British delegation to 
the Assembly. 


Germany's Contentions 


On his way to Geneva, Herr Miiller 
issued a statement, in which he designated 
the evacuation of the Rhineland as a de- 
mand upon which the whole German na- 
tion, irrespective of party, is united. 

By evacuation, he explained, the Ger- 
mans mean the withdrawal of the French, 
British, and Belgian forces of occupation, 
some 67,000 strong, from German terri- 
tory. It is no longer understood in Ger- 
many, he continued, why these troops are 
kept on German soil after Germany has 
given proof after proof, in the sphere 
both of reparations and of disarmament, 
of her desire to fulfill all the obligations 
she has assumed to her former enemies. 
The Chancellor pointed to the Dawes Plan 
and to the London Agreement of 1924, 
at which the reparations problem was 
denuded of its political character and 
transformed into a purely economic and 
financial matter, dependent upon natural 
and organic developments, as was shown 
by four years of the Dawes Plan, just 
completed without the slighest friction. 

No country, the Chancellor said, has 
done more on behalf of universal security 
than Germany. This was proved by the 
Locarno agreements, the many arbitration 
treaties concluded by Germany, the Ger- 
man acceptance of the optional clause of 
the statutes of the Permanent Court of 
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International Justice, Germany’s active 
co-operation in the work of the Geneva 
Disarmament Commission, and her unhes- 
itating and unreserved acceptance of the 
Kellogg Peace Pact. Germany has dis- 
armed more than any other country; she 
is, moreover, prepared to co-operate with 
all her national energy in the task of 
bringing further proposals for the as- 
surance and organization of world peace 
to fruition. What Germany has accom- 
plished in the past, and is prepared to ac- 
complish in the future, gives her the right 
Herr Miiller concluded, to demand the 
withdrawal of the troops of occupation 
from her soil. The maintenance of these 
troops would be regarded by all circles in 
Germany as unjustified and contrary to 
the spirit of peace. 


Beau Rivage Conferences 


Six nations participated in the Beau 
Rivage conferences: Germany, France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, and Japan. 
The principal negotiations, however, were 
carried on between Herr Miiller and M. 
Briand. From the beginning it was evi- 
dent that there was an almost irrecon- 
cilable difference of views as between 
Germany and France. Germany asked 
for the evacuation without offering any- 
thing in return, while France was deter- 
mined not to grant this request unless she 
got her price. The bargaining finally 
came down to approximately the folowing 
two propositions: 

France was willing to evacuate the Sec- 
ond Rhineland Zone immediately in ex- 
change for Germany’s agreement to pro- 
long the life of a committee of verification 
and conciliation, to be set up for purposes 
of control, beyond 1935, the date set by 
the Treaty of Versailles for the evacua- 
tion of Rhineland. 

France was willing to discuss total 
evacuation in exchange for a definitive 
reparation settlement. 

Germany found both of these sets of 
terms unacceptable, with the result that 
the last (third) Beau Rivage conference, 
held September 16, issued the following 
vague communiqué: 


At the conclusion of the third conversa- 
tion, which has taken place today, the rep- 
resentatives of Germany, Belgium, France, 
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Great Britain, Italy, and Japan are able to 
record with satisfaction the friendly condi- 
tions in which an exchange of views has 
taken place regarding the question under con- 
sideration. An agreement has been reached 
between them on the following points: 

1. The opening of official negotiations re. 
lating to the request put forward by the 
German Chancellor regarding the early evac- 
uation of the Rhineland. 

2. The necessity for a complete and defi- 
nite settlement of the reparation problem 
and for the constitution for this purpose of 
a committee of financial experts to be nomi- 
nated by the six governmenis. 

3. The acceptance of the principle of the 
constitution of a committee of verification 
and conciliation. The composition, mode of 
operation, object and duration of the said 
committee will form the subject of negotia- 
tions between the governments concerned. 


Questions at Issue 


The above communiqué did not clarify 
the situation very much. It left quite 
vague the question of whether or not the 
evacuation and the reparation problems 
are to be regarded as interconnected. The 
French thesis has consistently been that 
the two questions are inseparable. The 
German Chancellor, on the other hand, 
upon his return to Germany, declared that 
in the opinion of the German Government 
the Beau Rivage decision might indicate 
the fact that the two questions are parallel, 
but certainly does not make them inter- 
dependent. 

It is interesting to note that the new 
committee of experts to consider the repa- 
ration question is not to have American 
participation, as was the case with the 
Dawes Committee. 


FRENCH BUDGET FOR 1929 


N AUGUST 21 M. Poincaré, in his 

capacity as Minister of Finance, is- 
sued a report on the 1929 budget, which 
will be submitted to the French Parlia- 
ment when it reassembles after the sum- 
mer vacation. The new budget was 
awaited with considerable interest, in 
view of the fact that it follows upon the 
monetary stabilization achieved last sum- 
mer. M. Poincaré’s report contained 
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nothing startling, and it had a rather 
mixed reception in the French press, 
arousing a certain amount of criticism 
even among the supporters of the Bloc 
National. 


Warning to Parliament and Nation 


M. Poincaré began his report by warn- 
ing Parliament and the country at large 
that the period of France’s financial diffi- 
culties is not yet at an end. If the gov- 
ernment’s firm intention of maintaining 
the balance between revenue and expend- 
iture is to be realized, the strictest economy 
must still be practiced. The various 
branches of the public administration, he 
said, are already showing a tendency to 
evade the restrictions on expenditure im- 
posed upon them, and their preliminary 
applications for credits if granted, would 
involve a deficit of six milliards of francs. 

While the budget of 1929 will be bur- 
dened with such exceptional expenses as 
the reorganization of the army, the con- 
tinuation of the naval program, the ap- 
plication of the housing scheme, and the 
revision of salaries and pensions, the 
treasury, M. Poincaré pointed out, no 
longer disposes, owing to the stabiliza- 
tion of the currency, of resources which 
it has long enjoyed. The issue of national 
defense bonds has been discontinued and 
advances to the State from the Bank of 
France have been closed. The govern- 
ment does not, however, intend to increase 
taxation, and considers that in this respect 
a point has been reached which cannot be 
passed. The balancing of the budget can 
therefore only be achieved by cutting 
down expenses. 


Increased Revenue from Reparation Payments 


On the basis of the experience of recent 
years, M. Poincaré considers himself jus- 
tified in estimating for 1929 an increase 
in revenue of one milliard francs to be 
taken out of payments from Germany 
under the Dawes Plan. All preliminary 
estimates from the public administrations, 
including those for national defense, have 
been reduced by the Ministry of Finance. 
The army estimates will only exceed by 
one milliard those for 1928, while the de- 
velopment of naval aviation will be as- 
sured by an increase in credit of 119 mil- 
lions. A further section of the naval pro- 
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gram will also be undertaken during the 
course of the year. 

Turning to the development of agri- 
culture and industry. M. Poincaré stated 
that 500,000,000f. will be voted for the 
intensification of agricultural production 
and 50,000,000f. will be spent on the im- 
provement of roads. 

The amount of payments in kind to be 
expected from Germany during 1929 ne- 
cessitates, he said, the undertaking of 
large public works to insure their absorp- 
tion. The government will therefore ask 
Parliament for authorization to vote one 
milliard, 200,000,000f. worth of these pay- 
ments to the carrying out of an extended 
program in France and the colonies. A 
credit of 80,000,000f. will be required for 
the development of civil aviation. 

Readjustment of salaries and pensions 
has, owing to the stabilization of the cur- 
rency, become a serious charge, and the 
government estimate that an increase of 
about three milliard francs in credits for 
this purpose would be required to meet 
the case. As this would, however, be too 
heavy a burden for one budget, an in- 
crease of only one milliard, 100,000,000f. 
over last year’s estimates will be made. 
The credits for public works will also be 
increased by 157,000,000f. in order to 
meet the expenses of carrying out M. 
Loucheur’s housing scheme. 

In conclusion, M. Poincaré stated that 
certain minor alterations will be made in 
taxation in order that the burden may be 
more fairly distributed among all classes 
of taxpayers. 


Comments of the Friendly Press 


A favorable view of M. Poincaré’s 
achievement was expressed by the Avenir, 
which characterized the forthcoming bud- 
get as one of economy, postponement, 
stabilization, and fulfilment. M. Poin- 
caré, the Avenir pointed out, has declared 
his capacity to maintain the balance be- 
tween revenue and expenditure without 
increasing taxation; he has begun the re- 
adjustment of State salaries and pensions 
without burdening the budget more 
heavily than it could stand; he has safe- 
guarded the stabilization of the currency 
by refusing to issue more national de- 
fense bonds or accept further advances for 
the Treasury from the Bank of France, 
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and has fulfilled his promises of devoting 
important credit to the development of 
agriculture, public works, and the solu- 
tion of the housing problem; neither has 
he forgotten the necessities of national 
defense. 

The Temps expressed its disappointment 
that there is no indication of any lighten- 
ing of the serious financial obligations 
which paralyze the State. It expressed 
satisfaction, and this is repeated in the 
majority of the moderate press organiza- 
tions, with M. Poincaré’s timely warning 
that currency stabilization is not an end 
in itself, but a means, and for its success 
the support of the undivided Union Na- 
tionale is still necessary. 

The transference of one milliard francs 
worth of payments under the Dawes Plan 
from the funding of the debt raised for 
the reconstruction of the devastated areas 
to swell the budget revenue was generally 
approved, notably by the Journal des Dé- 
bats, which pointed out that the funding 
of the debt is already sufficiently assured 
to justify this. 

Views of Extreme Groups 


The criticism leveled at the report by 
the press of the extreme Right varied from 
the general assertion that successful fin- 
ancial policy can be achieved only by a 
complete reorganization of the State to 
the particular one that M. Poincaré has, 
by cutting down the credits applied for 
by the service ministries, sacrificed the in- 
teresis of national security and defense 
in order to satisfy the Left sections of his 
Parliametary majority. He has, in fact, 
it was alleged, attempted to alleviate the 
lot of the “petit rentier,” of whose rep- 
resentatives in Parliament he is afraid, at 
the expense of the more general interests 
of the country. 

The extreme Left were equally dissatis- 
fied with the report. That any increase 
of the estimates for the army, navy, and 
air force should be contemplated is to 
them a proof of the insincerity of the 
government’s pacifist declarations. Fur- 
ther, they are unconvinced by M. Poin- 
caré’s promise that the burden of taxa- 
tion will not be increased. How, they 
ask, if this is true, is the increase of ex- 
penditure to be met and the promised 
balance achieved ? 
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POLAND AND DANZIG 


HREE agreements were signed in 

Berlin on August 4 by the represen- 
tatives of Poland and the Free City of 
Danzig, regulating some of the existing 
disputes between the two. These ques- 
tions have been brought before the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, and it was 
upon the latter’s recommendations that 
direct negotiations were inaugurated and 
have now been brought to a provisionally 
successful close. 

In virtue of the new agreements, the 
Free City Government has withdrawn its 
denunciation of the provisional conven- 
tion of August 8, 1921, granting the Pol- 
ish Government, under certain conditions, 
the right to use the port of Danzig for 
Polish war vessels, and has consented to 
the prolongation of the convention at least 
until July, 1931. 

In return for this concession the Polish 
Government has agreed to the provisional 
use by merchant ships of the Wester Platte 
Basin and the surrounding area, where 
the Polish munitions store is situated. It 
reserves the right to have the area cleared 
temporarily when war material and ex- 
plosives are being handled, and under- 
takes to insure by the strictest disciplinary 
measures the observation of the safety 
regulations on the Wester Platte. The 
chief of police of Danzig will have the 
right to visit the Wester Platte at any time 
in order to convince himself that the nec- 
essary precautions are being taken in the 
handling of the explosives. 

This agreement may be denounced by 
either party with six weeks’ notice. It is 
expressly understood that both of these 
agreements are to be regarded merely as 
practical efforts to smooth over difficul- 
ties in the running of the harbor and do 
not affect the legal standpoints hitherto 
maintained by the two governments. 

The third agreement, like the second, 
is expected to bring considerable economic 
advantages to the free city. It provides 
for the abolition of the so-called “broken” 
railway rates between Poland and Danzig, 
and the introduction of the Polish rates 
in the Danzig area. The uniformity of 
rates is to be accompanied by a uniform- 
ity of general railway regulations, Danzig 




















undertaking to introduce a new set of 
regulations in conformity with those pre- 
vailing in Poland. 

The signing of the Danzig conventions 
aroused a great deal of comment in Ger- 
many, where the defenders of the agree- 
ments claim that they will tend to im- 
prove the general economic situation of 
Danzig by extending the available space 
for shipping and cheapening both passen- 
ger fares and freight rates. The German 
Nationalist Press, however, criticizes this 
achievement of the preponderatingly So- 
cialist Government of Danzig, as it does 
automatically every action of the prepon- 
deratingly Socialist Government of the 
Reich. It is described as a political vic- 
tory for Poland, which has made further 
encroachments upon Danzig’s sovereignty, 
obtaining tacit endorsement of her posi- 
tion on the Wester Platte, the use of the 
mercantile harbor of Danzig as a naval 
port for another three years, although she 
has her own port of Gdynia almost com- 
pleted, and a further measure of “Polo- 
nization” in the form of the extension of 
Polish railway conditions to Danzig. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS 


HE Nationalist Government of China 

continues its efforts to place on a new 
treaty footing its relations with the out- 
side powers. The most important recent 
developments along these lines have been 
the settlement with Great Britain of the 
Nanking incident of March 24, 1927, 
which, it is believed, will open the way for 
negotiations regarding treaty revision, 
and the signing of the new Chinese-Ger- 
man tariff treaty. 


Promise of Compensation for Nanking Outrage 


On August 9 several letters were ex- 
changed between Dr. C. T. Wang, the 
Nationalist Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Sir Sidney Barton, the British Con- 
sul General at Shanghai. These letters 
contain the terms of the settlement of the 
Nanking incident. 

The first of the letters is from Dr. 
Wang, and it reads as follows: 


With reference to the Nanking incident, 
which took place on March 24 last year, I 
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have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that, animated by a desire to promote the 
most friendly feelings happily subsisting be- 
tween the British and Chinese people, the 
Nationalist Government are prepared to bring 
about an immediate settlement of the case 
along the lines already agreed upon as a 
result of the recent discussions. 







































In the name of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment I have the honor to convey in the sin- 
cerest manner to His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain their profound regret at 
the indignities and injuries inflicted upon the 
official representatives of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, the loss of property sustained by 
the British consulate, and personal injuries 
and material damage done to British resi- 
dents. Although it has been found, after in- 
vestigation of the incident, that it was en- 
tirely instigated by Communists prior to the 
establishment of the Nationalist Government 
at Nanking, the Nationalist Government nev- 
ertheless accept responsibility therefor. 

The Nationalist Government have, in pur- 
suance of their established policy, repeatedly 
issued orders to civil and military authori- 
ties for continued and effective protection of 
lives and property of British residents in 
China. With the extermination of the Com- 
munists and their evil influences, which 
tended to impair friendly relations between 
the Chinese and British peoples, the Nation- 
alist Government feel confident that the task 
of protecting foreigners will henceforth be 
rendered easier; and the Nationalist Govern- 
ment undertake specifically that there will 
be no similar violence or agitation against 
British lives or legitimate interests. 

In this connection I have the pleasure to 
add that the troops of the particular division 
that took part in the unfortunate incident at 
the instigation of the Communists have been 
disbanded. The Nationalist Government have 
in addition taken effective steps for the pun- 
ishment of soldiers and other persons impli- 
cated. 

In accordance with the well-accepted prin- 
ciples of international law, the Nationalist 
Government undertake to make compensa- 
tion in full for all personal injuries and ma- 
terial damage done to the British consulate 
and to its officials and to British residents 
and their property at Nanking. The Nation- 
alist Government propose that for this pur- 
pose there be instituted a Sino-British joint 
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commission to verify the actual injuries and 
damage suffered by British residents at the 
hands of the Chinese concerned, and to assess 
the amount of compensation due in each case. 


Sir Sidney Barton replied in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Your Excellency’s note of this day’s 
date, which reads as follows: [Here the text 
of the first letter is given.] I have also 
taken note of the orders recently issued by 
the Nationalist Government regarding the 
punishment of those implicated and regard- 
ing the prevention of similar incidents in the 
future, and believing that prompt and full 
effect will be given to the intentions so ex- 
pressed, I accept on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain Your Excel- 
lency’s note in settlement of demands con- 
tained in the communication of April 11, 
1927, addressed to the former Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 


China Demands Apology for Bombardment 


The third letter is from Dr. Wang, who 
said : 


Referring to the notes exchanged this day 
on the subject of the settlement of questions 
arising out of the Nanking incident of March 
24, 1927, I have the honor to invite Your Ex- 
cellency’s attention to the fact that on that 
date fire was opened upon Socony Hill, at 
Nanking, by the British war vessel Emerald, 
then lying in the port. In view of this fact, 
the Nationalist Government earnestly hope 
that His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain will express resgret at this action. 


Sir Sidney Barton replied, saying: 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
Your Excellency’s note of today’s date, in 
which reference was made to the fact that 
on March 24, 1927, the British war vessel, 
His Majesty’s ship Emerald, then lying in 
the port, opened fire upon Socony Hill at 
Nanking, and in which the hope was ex- 
pressed that His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain would indicate their regret at 
this action. 

In reply, I have to point out that the firing 
referred to was in fact a protective barrage, 
strictly confined to the immediate neighbor- 
hood of foreign houses, in which a number of 
British subjects had been driven to seek ref- 
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uge from the assaults of an unrestrained sol- 
diery ; and not only did not provide the only 
conceivable means by which the lives of this 
party were saved from the danger that immi- 
nently threatened them, but it also made 
possible the evacuation of other British resi- 
dents at Nanking, who were in actual peril 


of their lives. His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain therefore feel that the meas- 
ures taken by His Majesty’s ship Emerald 
were absolutely necessary for the protection 
of British lives and property, however deeply 
they may deplore the fact that the circum- 
stances at Nanking on March 24, 1927, were 
such as to render necessary the adoption of 
these measures. 


Possibility of Treaty Revision 


In a further message Dr. Wang said: 


Referring to the notes exchanged this day 
on the subject of the settlement of the ques- 
tions arising out of the Nanking incident of 
March 24, 1927, I have the honor to express 
the hope that a new epoch will begin in dip- 
lomatic relations between China and Great 
Britain, and to suggest that further steps 
may be taken for revision of existing treaties 
and readjustment of outstanding questions 
on the basis of equality and mutual respect 
for territorial sovereignty. 


Sir Sidney Barton replied: 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
Your Excellency’s note of today’s date, in 
which you expressed the hope that a new 
epoch would begin in diplomatic relations be- 
tween Great Britain and China, and that 
further steps might be taken for the revision 
of existing treaties and the adjustment of 
outstanding questions on the basis of equality 
and mutual respect for territorial sover- 
eignty. 

His Majesty’s Government in Great Brit- 
ain recognize the essential justice of the 
Chinese claim to treaty revision, and in their 
declaration of December 18, 1926, and their 
seven proposals of January 28, 1927, they 
have made their policy abundantly clear and 
have taken such practical steps as lay in 
their power to carry it into effect. In order 
to give further expression to the friendly 
and sympathetic attitude which they have 
always maintained towards China, His Maj- 
esty’s Government in Great Britain are pre- 
pared in due course to enter into negotiation 
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with the Nationalist Government, through 
their duly authorized representative, on the 
subject of treaty revision. His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain do not intend 
to allow the Nanking incident to alter their 
previous attitude toward China and prefer to 
consider it as an episode bearing no relation 
to their treaty revision policy. 


Terms of Chinese-German Treaty 


The Chinese-German tariff treaty was 
signed on August 17. It is modeled 
largely on the Chinese-American treaty of 
last summer. 

By article 1 the parties agree that in 
all customs and related matters neither 
shall within the other party’s territories 
be subject to any discriminatory treat- 
ment as compared with the treatment ac- 
corded to any other country. “The Na- 
tionals of each of the high contracting 
parties shall in no circumstances be com- 
pelled to pay within the territories of the 
other party higher or other duties, inter- 
nal charges, or taxes whatsoever upon the 
importation or exportation of goods than 
those paid by the nationals of the country 
or by the nationals of any other country.” 
The most-favored-nation stipulations thus 
appear to be doubly enforced. 

It is further agreed that provision of 
the agreement concluded in May, 1921, 
under which, pending tariff autonomy, 
German imports pay in accordance with 
the general tariff regulations is annulled. 
Article 2 stipulates that negotiations sha!l 
be begun at the earliest possible date for 
a treaty of commerce and navigation 
“based on the principle of perfect parity 
and equality of treatment.” The treaty 
is drawn up in Chinese, German, and 
English, and it is agreed that in case of 
difference of interpretation the English 
text shall prevail. The treaty becomes 
valid as soon as each Government has noti- 
fied the other of its ratification, which is 
to be effected with the least posible delay. 

Commenting on the Chinese-German 
treaty, the Frankfurter Zeitung pointed 
out that it gives Germany what she most 
needs for the development of her trade 
and what the agreement of 1926 withheld 
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from her, most-favored-nation treatment, 
and places her on the same footing as the 
United States. 

The 1921 agreement, the journal con- 
tinued, led to a rapid increase of German 
imports from China, but hampered the 
development of her exports to China. 
Now that the conditions in China are be- 
coming stabilized, the conclusion of the 
treaty will considerably strengthen the 
prestige of China and of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government, which has now been 
recognized de facto by the United States 
and Germany and de jure, strangely 
enough, by Cuba. In other comments it 
is also assumed that the treaty will in- 
crease German prestige in China and thus 
help to promote German-Chinese trade. 


Negotiations With Japan 


In a statement to Japanese journalists, 
made on August 20, Mr. Yada, the Ja- 
panese Consul General at Shanghai, stated 
that the recent friction between Japan and 
China has been needlessly magnified. The 
abrogation of the commercial treaty, he 
said, was not an act directed against 
Japan, as it was followed by similar ac- 
tion towards European countries. He did 
not think that the Nanking Government 
could be expected formally to withdraw 
the abrogation, and, as for the provisional 
regulations against which Tokyo had pro- 
tested so strongly, he declared that Mr. 
C. T. Wang, the Nationalist Foreign Min- 
ister, and Chiang Kaishek had assured 
him that there was no intention of de- 
parting from the practice of the existing 
treaty until a new treaty had been nego- 
tiated. In regard to Manchuria, Mr. 
Yada said that foreigners made more of 
the incident than the Nationalists. 

This moderate tone is characteristic of 
a statement which Mr. C. T. Wang has 
made to the correspondent at Nanking 
of the Jiji Shimpo. Mr. Wang said that 


the diplomatic exchanges were largely a 
matter of “saving face,” but the Nanking 
Government wanted a practical solution 
of her differences with Japan. 








PRESIDENT’S REMARKS 


Delivered by Professor Schiicking, LL.D., at 
the Inaugural Sitting of the 25th Conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union, August 23, 
1928 


ADIES anp GenTLeMEN: I thank you 
for the great honor and distinction 
which you have conferred upon my coun- 
try and myself by electing me President 
of the Plenary Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. You will have to 
show great forbearance with my chairman- 
ship. If a practical statesman ought to 
be placed at the head of this assembly, I, 
as a simple savant, am not the man; if, 
as might naturally be expected, some one 
ought to preside here who possesses ample 
experience as a leader of great parliamen- 
tary bodies, then, ladies and gentlemen, I 
am not that man either. Only if you con- 
sider it essential to have a chairman who, 
owing to his life’s work as a professor of 
international law, happens to be able to 
appreciate the full significance of the 
Interparliamentary Union in regard to the 
progress of international law, a chair- 
man every fiber of whose heart is inter- 
woven with the tissue of this work, and 
who knows no greater ambition than some 
day to be buried in the acre of the law, 
then truly I believe I may perhaps be the 
right man for your purpose. An assembly 
so representative of the parliamentary life 
of its day, our rooms here saw for the first 
time in the year 1908. 

We Germans who subsequently met with 
such great hospitality in the most various 
spots of the earth, both before the war and 
afterwards, we who were accorded such a 
hearty reception last year in Paris, we 
are proud and happy to welcome here the 
Interparliamentary Union and to see 


among its delegates such a goodly num- 
ber of our French friends of last year. 
“Who shall the nations count, who call 
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the names of those who gathered here for 
hospitality?” On behalf of the more than 
260 present members of the German group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, I have 
the honor to extend to you a hearty wel- 
come. During a casual stay at Prague, 
a German told me that the Czech people 
had a charming proverb which runs: 
“Where the stranger is, there is God also.” 
Albeit we have no such proverb, we enter- 
tain the same feeling for our guests; 
hence I may here utter the wish that you 
will in every way feel happy amongst us, 
and that you will, after the close of your 
conference, return home with a sense of 
inward satisfaction as regards your visit 
to Germany and the labors we shall] here 
perform. 

Despite the severe after-effects of the 
war, from which the greater part of the 
world is still suffering, the times in which 
we live are curiously interesting. A great 
work is now in progress. Mankind is 
occupied with a problem which Kant char- 
acterized as the greatest presented to hu- 
manity—a problem the solution of which 
is forced upon us by nature—namely, the 
formation of an organization administer- 
ing justice to human society as a whole. 
But we are still in a period of transition. 
The old is wrestling with the new every- 
where. No matter what newspaper we 
pick up, we read on the one hand of fresh 
large expenditure for military armaments, 
and on the other hand of continued ne- 
gotiations, concerning the restriction of 
armaments. In one and the same news- 
paper we read, it is true, of more and 
more comprehensive arbitration treaties 
and of decisions by international courts, 
but unfortunately also of severe conflicts 
between State and State and of the im- 
mediate danger of fresh catastrophes. 
Again, in one and the same newspaper we 
read on one page of general conventions 
in the interests of peace, open to all 
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States, and on the next page of special 
political agreements which other States 
regard as menaces. The old is wrestling 
with the new, and it would be foolish to 
believe that the forces of the old were 
already extinguished, or that the old 
methods of international politics had 
everywhere long since been thrown over- 
board. And yet how many hopeful begin- 
nings have sprung up on al Ilsides, like 
blades of young corn in spring. One 
would think even the blind must perceive 
them. Ideas which only a few decades 
ago were pondered solely by individual 
pioneers of international progress and 
laughed at by the great majority of peo- 
ple occupy nowadays the attention of cabi- 
nets in all civilized countries. The tenets 
of truth have been mobilized, but they 
need assistance to carry the day. New 
political ideas have to be established and 
international anarchy has to be forever 
overcome. Humanity must be given a 
renascence whose blessings shall fall upon 
every individual. 

Everywhere in the world the Interpar- 
liamentary Union is now the chief rep- 
resentative of these new ideas. Great as 
were the efforts made by the Union in the 
past to realize those ideas, the tasks of 
the future are still greater. If our or- 
ganization had achieved nothing further 
in the past than that famous memoran- 
dum concerning the national arbitration, 
which at its instigation was submitted to 
the powers by the Belgian Baron Des- 
camps, whose fellow-countryman I, in this 
connection, would welcome here in Berlin 
with particular cordiality—that memo- 
randum which became the foundation of 
the relative labors of The Hague Peace 
Conference—if, I say, it had done no 
more than this, it would thereby have laid 
the foundation stone of an era of inter- 
national justice. But how many other 
achievements has the Interparliamentary 
Union since then made its own! 

I will confine myself to a reference to 
the Kellogg Pact, which in a day or 
two is to be signed at Paris and the ten- 
dency of which is to go beyond the pro- 
visions of the League Covenant in its en- 
deavors to eliminate from international 
law war as a legal institution, and I would 
point out that this pact merely reflects a 
resolution which we adopted at our plen- 
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ary conference at Bern in the year 1925. 
But, as I have said, there are greater and 
more difficult things to be done. It is 
not sufficient to do away with war as a 
legal institution, for from time to time 
facts override all legal maxims. We must 
also, so to speak, combat the sociological 
causes of war by helping the natural rights 
of all peoples in all respects and in all 
places to attain legally established pro- 
cedure; we must find ways and means of 
realizing the ideals of justice. To dis- 
cover the appropriate means whereby this 
can be achieved is the most difficult, but 
also the most important, task of all those 
who, like the Interparliamentary Union, 
labor for the improvement of international 
law. May the present conference, with 
its important aims, be filled with the spirit 
of progress, which is the breath of God 
in the history of the world. May, more- 
over, the many millions of electors who 
stand behind the 35 parliaments here rep- 
resented welcome our work everywhere in 
the world. May all those electors share 
the conviction which has brought us to- 
gether here, the conviction so admirably 
expressed by an American in the saying, 
“No one is entitled to leave the world as 
he found it.” 


TO THE INTERPARLIAMEN. 
TARY UNION 


By Mr. HERMANN MULLER 


German Reichs Chancellor, at the Inaugural 
Sitting of the 25th Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, Berlin, August 23, 1928 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It is 
an honor and a pleasure to me to 
greet the members of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at their 25th Conference, 
here in the German capital. The first 
words of welcome I bring you from the 
head of the German Reich, our Presi- 
dent, Herr von Hindenburg. He regrets 
not to be in Berlin to greet you personally. 
I now do so on his behalf. 

Next to the greetings of the German 
Reich’s President comes expression of 
pleasure from the German Reich’s Govern- 
ment, who likewise cordially welcome you 
here in the German capital and in the 
home of the German Parliament. With 
these greetings and good wishes of the 
German Government, I deeply desire to 
associate my own. For years I have, my- 
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self, been a member of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. Permit me, right at the 
outset, to express my satisfaction at the 
steady growth of the Union—a growth 
which he alone can appreciate who is fa- 
miliar with the progress made by our 
Union since its foundation. 

True, as an international institution, 
the Union can look back only over a span 
of thirty years; that is but a single gen- 
eration; and yet it is a long period when 
gauged by the standard of speed which 
marks the present age—an age when a 
few years give birth to changes such as 
formerly required centuries for their ac- 
complishment. 

This short space of time saw the ca- 
tastrophe of the World War, which natu- 
rally interrupted the work of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union and produced psy- 
chological after-effects which for years 
rendered it difficult for the peoples in- 
volved to resume friendly and confidential 
relations toward each other. Neverthe- 
less, those who were present at the con- 
ferences of the Interparliamentary Union 
in the years immediately following the 
war will recall with satisfaction that it 
was just at those conferences that the 
bonds were reknit which must never again 
be rent lest Europe be reduced to a heap 
of ruins. I recall with particular glad- 
ness the efforts of one of the founders of 
the Interparliamentary Union, the late 
Mr. Weardale, who at Stockholm so ar- 
dently endeavored to banish from our 
memories the recollection that some of the 
delegates had stood opposed in hostile 
camps down to 1918. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that those years will soon be 
relegated to a virtually forgotten past. 
The chasms which had yawned between 
the various nations are closing up. The 
barriers between the different States have 
dropped away; across the frontiers people 
are joining hands in the interests of com- 
mon tasks. No epoch has ever more 
needed such community of effort. The 
world has shrunk, as it were, under the 
magic wand of modern technology; our 
present-day means of communication re- 
veal hitherto undreamed possibilities, 
whereby the peoples of the earth are 
brought closer and closer together and 
rendered dependent one upon the other. 
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No nation, however great and strong it 
may think itself, can permanently stand 
alone; all need the help and assistance of 
the rest of the great family of nations. 

In these labors on behalf of the mutual 
progress of the peoples the Interparlia- 
mentary Union is a particularly effective 
instrument. In that Union the parlia- 
mentarians of all countries are united; 
these are men and women who have re- 
ceived their mandates from the peoples 
themselves; they are the men who form 
our governments, men who in this era of 
democracy decisively influence the des- 
tinies of States. I am aware, ladies and 
gentlemen, that parliamentarism is sub- 
ject to much criticism and much of this 
criticism is, to a certain degree justified. 
Parliamentarism, like every human insti- 
tution, has its weaknesses, and it would 
be foolish not to admit them. But where 
is the better system to take its place? In 
any case, we can with even greater cer- 
tainty bring proof that, of all methods 
of government, the parliamentary system 
offers the easiest, surest and justest com- 
promise of interests. In every parliament 
the task is to effect a compromise of con- 
flicting interests and to win over the ma- 
jority to one’s own views and convictions. 
This is, above all, true for the great World 
Parliament constituted by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. Out of an organization 
which primarily promoted the idea of 
arbitration, and thus incidentally advo- 
cated the abolition of recourse to arms, 
there arose this organization, which has 
developed into a world parliament. As 
such it endeavors, in absolute freedom and 
intellectual independence, to solve the 
great problems of the day on the lines of 
the mutual interests of all nations. 

Our Union is a desirable and necessary 
counterpart to the League of Nations, to 
which the governments send representa- 
tives to discuss their questions. In this 
great world parliament, all the nations 
ery with one voice for the ensurement of 
the Kingdom of Peace on Earth. All 


the labors of the Union are undertaken 
with the earnest and sincere hope that its 
mutual consultations may contribute to 
liberate mankind from one of its most 
frightful scourges and to ward off forever 
that terrible misfortune bound up with 
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the word “war.” Difficulties and conflicts 
will always exist among the nations, but 
it is the aim of your labors to see that 
these conflicts are fought out in the same 
arena in which you conduct the struggles 
within your own parliaments, namely, in 
the arena of intellectual conflicts, in the 
arena of disputes between opinion and 
opinion, in the arena where he is victor 
who shows himself the intellectually 
stronger and whose cause proves most 
sound. 

We are all well aware that this great 
goal lies in the distant future, that many 
ardent efforts will be needed to reach the 
promised land of peace. We do not know 
whether it will be vouchsafed to this liv- 
ing generation to tread that promised 
land; but we are all convinced that we 
shall attain the goal, mutual and peaceful 
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understanding, only if the peoples them- 
selves are filled with a firm belief in the 
possibility of reaching that goal and are 
inspired with an indomitable determina- 
tion to do so. 

The German Government, on whose 
behalf I have the honor of addressing you, 
heartily wishes that your labors, your dis- 
cussions, and in particular the personal 
relations between each and all which this 
Conference will renew and reknit in closer 
form than ever, may contribute to lessen- 
ing the distance between mankind and our 
great common goal, and that this year’s 
conference in Berlin, which, together with 
the last conference in Paris, forms a sym- 
bolic ring in the chain of our conferences, 
may prove a source of blessing to hu- 
manity. 
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By SIR ESME HOWARD 


British Ambassador to the United States 


(An address delivered before the World Conference on International Justice, in cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary of the American Peace Society, Cleveland, 


May 7, 1928.) 


HERE is more joy on earth over two 

sinners who break each other’s heads 
than over ninety and eight just men who 
keep the peace. This is, then, I am con- 
vinced, one of the principal obstacles in 
the way of educating men in the ways of 
peace. 

I have often wondered why it is that 
persons who spend their lives striving for 
the cause of peace should so frequently 
be looked on with a certain contemptuous 
indifference and even positive dislike by 
their fellow-countrymen; should be 
treated as foolish dreamers and subjected 
to contumely and abuse by those who ar- 
rogate to themselves a special right to 
monopolize the title of patriot. I have 
often wondered why men who in the face 
of great difficulties have maintained peace 
are hardly remembered, while those who 
have been great in war have statues set 
up to them in every square. I have often 
wondered why it is that in the columns 
of the daily press, whenever there is even 
a remote possibility of conflict of some 





kind, there are flaming headlines to an- 
nounce the fact, whereas when the cause 
of trouble is removed by discussion or 
negotiations this hardly receives any no- 
tice in the back pages. Why is it that 
peace, generally speaking, has so little 
news value, for that is what all this 
amounts to? I have noticed during the 
years since the Armistice one crisis after 
another announced in thick type—Anglo- 
Russian, German-Polish, Polish-Lithua- 
nian, Greece-Bulgar, Franco-German 
Italo-Yugoslav, Yugoslav-Albanian, and 
so on—until one would suppose that 
every country in Europe was just strain- 
ing at the leash to fly at the throat of 
its neighbor, and that nothing but the 
special intervention of Providence could 
prevent a catastrophe at any moment. 
But when the catastrophe is averted, it 
has little or no news value and the an- 
nouncement of settlement is generally 
tucked away on a back page or makes 
room for the announcement of a new 
crisis. 
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Now I would not for worlds pretend 
that this state of things is the fault of 
the daily press. It is not. But it is 
the result of some inherent kink in the 
brain of humanity, in the natural make- 
up of the genus homo. The fact is that 
peace is not dramatic; it has no thrill and 
no kick in it. It is—well, just peaceful. 
But a fight, from a dog fight to a first- 
class war, is immediately absorbing and 
the virtue of courage in animals or men 
makes an instant appeal. 

I may be very wrong in my diagnosis, 
but I cannot help feeling at times that 
if there was a little less pious denuncia- 
tion of war and a little more practical 
proof that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred any country actually stands to 
lose more by a forcible than by pacific 
settlement of disputes, it would be easier 
to overcome the natural inclination of 
war to the dramatic, poetic, thrilling 
method of the ordeal by battle. 

If we can prove to man, the ordinary 
man, the inhabitant of Main Street, that 
if his country goes to war for any issue 
short of its absolute liberty of action at 
home, and in defense of that liberty, he 
will in future stand a very good chance 
of being bombed in his home on Main 
Street; if we can show him that, even 
though his country may be victorious, he 
will certainly have his taxes increased by 
two, three, four or five hundred per cent 
and may as well, owing to a fall in the 
value of currency, see his income reduced 
by one-half or more; if we can make it 
clear to him that, for the sake of some 
issue to which he is probably an entire 
stranger and of which he does not under- 
stand the A-B-C, he risks having to give 
up that new Ford car next month, or the 
radio set his wife had set her heart on, 
or even worse, that he may very prob- 
ably be thrown out of work and his wife 
and children reduced from comfort to 
poverty and actual want, such as has been 
the fate of millions in Europe after the 
last war, then perhaps the dweller on 
Main Street may find war less pleasingly 
dramatic, poetic, and thrilling and may 
bestir himself to see that as a means of 
settling disputes between nations it is 
better abandoned. 

With every year that passes, with every 
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month that passes, we see an improvement 
in the European situation, in spite of 
journalists who try to keep alive public 
interest in the drama of human nature 
by constantly predicting wars. There are, 
however, some like my friend, Mr. Frank 
Simonds, who clearly see the improve- 
ment that has taken place. In a recent 
article in the American Review of Re- 
views, written from Berlin, he says: 
“Does contemporary Germany seek peace? 
To this question there seems to me but 
one possible answer. Nowhere in Europe 
today is there more impressive evidence 
of a desire for peace and a will for inter- 
national co-operation than in Germany.” 
He gives a picture of Germany very dif- 
ferent from that of only a few years ago. 
The same may be said of France, where 
the mass of the people hunger and thirst 
for peace, and I need hardly say that in 
England the one fixed idea common to 
all classes is that we must have peace, 
since another war would inevitably plunge 
us and the rest of Europe into such a 
bottomless pit of ruin and despair that 
it would be the end of our civilization. 
One hundred years ago, when this So- 
ciety was founded, any such proposal as 
a general renunciation of war would have 
been considered a Utopian dream and 
laughed out of court accordingly. It 
would have been so considered twenty 
years ago. But now see the difference. 
The governments of the Great Powers 
are all deeply interested, deeply anxious, 
to find a formula which will permit them 
to adhere to such a treaty without thereby 
incurring the risk of violating previous 
pledges, honorably given and to be honor- 
ably maintained. Only the extreme mili- 
tarists and jingoes have dared this time 
to mock at these proposals, and they be- 
long to the past and not to the future. 
They do not even belong to the present, 
because they do not understand the great 
tide of public opinion which is mounting 
yearly, monthly, and weekly and prepar- 
ing to sweep them from the points of 
vantage they have so long occupied. 
Therefore, as I said before, let us not 
relax our efforts to forward the greatest 
of all human causes, the cause of peace 
and good will in the world—the cause of 
the settlement of international disputes 
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by peaceful means. The cause is pro- 
gressing by rapid strides, and we may 
truly hope that before long we shall see 
it so far advanced as no one only a few 
years ago could ever have dreamed pos- 
sible. 

I know of no country more worthy of 
admiration than the wonderful little Re- 
public of Switzerland, situated, as it has 
been for centuries in the center of Europe, 
surrounded by Great Powers, which fre- 
quently threatened its existence. While 
always retaining its neutrality, and there- 
fore not engaged in any war for genera- 
tions past; while neither threatening its 
neighbors nor envying any of their terri- 
tory, nor seeking aggrandizement even 
for the sake of its own security, that little 
country of only four million inhabitants 
has yet always maintained so high a 
standard of preparedness in its army that 
when the late war came it was able, I 
believe, in order to secure respect for its 
neutrality, to mobilize and place in a stra- 
tegic position its entire force of 250,000 
men, well trained and armed, in a less 
time than it took any of the Great Pow- 
ers to get a similar number of men into 
their places on the frontiers. 
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We must pray that never again will 
any occasion arise for Switzerland or any 
of us to be put to the test in this way; 
but it is well, so long as wars and rumors 
of wars have not died away, not to dis- 
courage all preparation for defense. 

Little by little, no doubt, as the world 
becomes more accustomed to the idea that 
wars belong to a past and barbarous age, we 
shall be able to discard our naval and mil- 
itary armaments, but their complete dis- 
appearance from the world cannot be yet. 
Let us hope that long before another hun- 
dred years have passed there may be no 
further use either for the sword or the 
gun, because mankind will have got so 
used to settling disputes by legal methods 
that to continue to spend money for wars 
will appear to be mere waste. 

Then, also, this Society, a hundred 
years of whose most useful work we cele- 
brate today, may be wound up, for its 
purpose will have been accomplished and 
it will be able truly to sing its “Nunc 
dimittis”: “Now lettest Thou thy servant 
depart in peace,” for peace will at last 
have been established among all peoples 
on the earth. 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 


By Hon. PAUL CLAUDEL 
French Ambassador to the United States 


(An address delivered before the World Conference on International Justice, in cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary of the American Peace Society, Cleveland, 


May 7, 1928.) 


LLOW me first to read the following 
message just received from the For- 
eign Minister of France: 


“Will you express to the Honorable Theo- 
dore E. Burton, President of the American 
Peace Society, and to its members my most 
sincere sympathy and admiration for the 
work accomplished by them and my heart- 
felt wishes for the success of their enter- 
prise. 

“France follows with great attention all 
the manifestations towards the establish- 
ment of permanent peace which are taking 
place in the world and she is proud to work 
in close co-operation with the United States 
today, as she did 150 years ago, for an 





achievement of peace, liberty, and good will 
among nations. 
“ARISTIDE BRIAND.” 


A great technician told me that in a 
not-distant future a man will be able to 
stand up, not necessarily on a mountain, 
but simply in his study, and speak aloud 
to the whole world, which will hear every 
word of his speech. A part of this pre- 
diction has come true today for me, since 
by the kind invitation of your Society I 
am able today to address such a numerous 
audience, which is made up of citizens of 
every one of the forty-eight States, be- 
longing to every tribe and creed; and it 
seems to me that only big words, clear 
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words, such as can be not only heard, but 
looked at from afar, such as we see flam- 
ing up in the sky above the roofs of your 
great cities, can be expected tonight out 
of my mouth; and among those great 
words I know no greater one than peace, 
the word of words, which made twenty 
centuries ago the whole substance of the 
heavenly and everlasting message. Your 
Society for many years has dedicated its 
steady and powerful effort to the com- 
mendation and establishment of peace 
among nations, and during many years the 
only answer was the flashing of guns and 
the hurrah of marching armies; but today 
another answer is coming to you; it is 
only a whisper, but it is a whisper which 
is breathed from every point of the com- 
pass. It is only a word; but, after all, 
everything in the world has begun by 
words, and we know that a word was the 
beginning of everything. It is only a few 
signs on a piece of paper, but, after all, 
a piece of paper is worth something when 
it is used to record the Declaration of In- 
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dependence and “La Déclaration des 
Droits de |’Honneur.” 

No word was ever more mocked than 
peace. No word attracted more derision 
from cheap cynics and from slanderers of 
human nature. But no critics, no doubts, 
no mockeries, no temporary difficulties, 
will be sufficient to bury a word which is 
not only the expression of the most actual 
and pressing and burning necessity, but 
also the hope of the whole human race, 
the afterglow of one thousand battlefields, 
and the testament of ten millions of dead 
belonging to every nation under the sky. 

Thanks to Mr. Kellogg and to Mr. 
Briand, this sacred word of peace has 
been kept for many months flaming to 
the eyes of the American people and of 
all nations in the world, and we feel sure 
that it never will be extinguished. 

I am proud to see once more the names 
of France and America associated in that 
great declaration of peace, and to assure 
you that France will do everything in 
its power that it comes not to naught. 


GERMANY AND WORLD PEACE 
By HON. FRIEDRICH WILHELM VON PRITTWITZ UND GAFFRON 


German Ambassador to the United States 


(An address delivered before the World Conference on International Justice, in cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary of the American Peace Society, Cleveland, 


May 7, 1928.) 


N THE few hours of leisure I can 

spare, owing to my official duties and 
the traditional hospitality of Washington, 
I am endeavoring to learn more about the 
United States and their history by read- 
ing the descriptions of the lives of those 
men who have been the framers of the 
American Commonwealth. In turning 
over the pages of Sandburg’s history of 
the life of that great American, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, I came across a passage 
where Sandburg tells us about an old 
legend which made a lasting impression 
on Lincoln. The legend tells that one 
day an eastern monarch had charged his 
wise men to invent him a sentence ap- 
propriate in all circumstances, and the 
answer these wise men presented was, 
“And this, too, shall pass away.” Lincoln 
was much impressed by these words, 


which give consolation in hours of afflic- 
tion and are a warning in hours of pride. 
But the more he thought about it, the 
more he found these words of wisdom too 
fatalistic to be guided by them as a golden 
rule of life. Let me quote his words of 
comment on the sentence: “Let us hope 
it is not quite true. Let us hope, rather, 
that by the best cultivation of the phys- 
ical world beneath and around us and 
the intellectual and moral world within 
us we shall secure an individual, social, 
and political prosperity whose course shall 
be onward and upward and which while 
the earth endures shall not pass away.” 

Individual, social, and political pros- 
perity in the world calls for peace as a 
prerequisite and for an _ ever-growing 
mutual understanding between the na- 
tions of this world. 
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Peace is largely a matter of human 
faith, and as such has to be borne in the 
heart of man. Only if the majority of 
: men believe that peace can and must be 
| definitely established it will be estab- 
: lished. To act as missionaries of this 
faith is the aim of the American Peace 
Society. Let us hope that the future 
generation in all countries will join in 
one big peace society to make peace not 
only a matter of faith but also a matter 
of fact. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it seems to me 
worth mentioning that those who actually 
fought in the war look at it ever more 
as one common experience and are also 
aiming at the establishment of peace as 
a goal common to all human beings. We 
talk so often of preparedness in all fields 
of human enterprise, but little is said of 
preparedness for peace! Allow me to 
quote another word of Lincoln, contained 
in his speech in Cooper Union, as a 
slogan for this work of preparing peace: 
“Let us have faith that right makes 
might.” A lasting peace can only be 
established by the triumph of justice. 
Only if peaceful methods are arrived at 
of settling all disputes thai have led to 
wars in the past war can be avoided. 

International diplomacy may claim 
that great progress has been made along 
this line. The arbitration treaties have 
not only increased in number and effec- 
tiveness, they have been invaluably sup- 
plemented by the conciliation treaties for- 
ever connected with the name of William 
J. Bryan. Not merely judicial disputes 
between a great number of nations are 
being settled by arbitration, but also all 
nonjusticiable questions arising may now- 
adays be solved by conciliation. 

The German Republic, which I have 
the honor to represent at this meeting, 
has, by joining the League of Nations, by 
signing the Treaties of Locarno, and by 
subscribing the optional clause of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, clearly indicated the di- 
rection in which its policy is proceeding 
in Europe. By signing an arbitration 
and conciliation treaty with the United 
States, Germany has further evidenced 
its good will to promote international 
friendship across the ocean. The attitude 
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taken by Germany in the discussion on 
outlawry of war is another step in the 
same direction. 

I am not speaking of the policy of the 
German Government supported by the 
German people for the sake of claiming 
any particular recognition. In the strug- 
gle for peace and the development of 
peaceful settlement of all disputes, there 
cannot be any rivalry; there can only be 
loyal co-operation between all the nations; 
but I understand it to be the intention 
of this gathering to have the representa- 
tives of the different countries to give 
their viewpoint on the question in which 
we are all interested. 

Dr. Stresemann, German Minister for 
Forgein Affairs regretted exceedingly 
to be unable to attend this meeting per- 
sonally, but he has asked me to read to 
you a message as a sign of his interest 
in the proceedings of the meetings and 
his gratitude for having been invited 
thereto. The message of Dr. Strese- 
mann reads as follows: 

“IT extend to the American Peace Society, 
celebrating its centennial anniversary, my 
heartiest congratulations. The great idea of 
meeting the calamity of war by application 
of justice and law has long moved the best 
minds of the German people. Ever since the 
times of Immanuel Kant, whose famous 
treatise on ‘Eternal Peace’ opened new ways 
on this field of thought, our leaders in phi- 
losophy, political economy, and politics have 
not ceased to demand that in the relations 
between the people arbitrary force should 
be replaced by the rule of law. As opposed 
to such endeavor the bloodshed of the last 
European war would seem to have proven 
definitely that humanity did not want peace. 
In truth, however, that great catastrophe 
has, more than any other happening, roused 
in the hearts of millions the yearning for 
justice. Death, misery, famine, and devasta- 
tion have spoken in unambiguous terms; 
slowly, but irresistibly, the doctrine of jus- 
tice forged its way. To fight for this lofty 
power and to pave way for its victory 
through practical work, to which the Ameri- 
ean Peace Society has consecrated its ac- 
tivities, is the high aim. The American 
Peace Society may be assured that the Ger- 
man people welcome its work with deep 
sympathy and with the cordial will of co- 
operation.” 
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GOD HAS MADE US NEIGHBORS; LET 
JUSTICE KEEP US FRIENDS 


By HON. COSME DE LA TORRIENTE 
First Ambassador from Cuba to the United States 


(Address written by Dr. Torrientes for the World Conference on International Justice, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 9, 1928.) 


I REJOICE to find myself here today 
among you, in Cleveland, taking part, 
as a plain Cuban citizen, in this great 
World Conference on International Jus- 
tice, which is being held to celebrate the 
first centenary of the American Peace 
Society, the oldest association for pro- 
moting peace among the peoples of the 
earth which exists in our America and 
perhaps in all the world. This associa- 
tion was founded a hundred years ago, 
on the 8th of May, 1828, with a group 
of men of good will, by William Ladd, 
that famous American philanthropist who 
devoted his life to the cause of peace. 
The State of Maine, where he resided 
for many years, will commemorate next 
June the 150th anniversary of his birth, 
which took place in Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1778, thus showing that those 
who have truly served the cause of prog- 
ress and happiness, as in his case, by 
working for the reign of concord and love 
among the various peoples who form our 
civilization—that is, for peace among the 
nations of the earth—are always, sooner 
or later, remembered and glorified by 
humanity. 

Several years ago I became a member 
of the American Peace Society at the 
suggestion of my distinguished colleague, 
Dr. James Brown Scott, whom I have 
called “Cuba’s best friend” in the final 
chapter which I wrote for his book, “Cuba, 
the United States, and Latin America,” 
and who is one of the most learned inter- 
national jurists that I have known in my 
extensive relations with men of different 
races and countries. It is to him that 


I owe principally the honor of making 
this address, since it was Dr. James 
Brown Scott himself who, at the request 
of the Directors of this Society, invited 
me to do so during his recent stay in 
Havana, when he attended the sessions of 
the Sixth International Conference of 





American States as one of the members 
of the delegation of the United States, 
The chairman of that conference was your 
great jurist and eminent statesman, the 
Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, my very 
esteemed friend, of whom I shall always 
cherish the best recollections on account of 
the excellent relations which we main- 
tained while he was your Secretary of 
State and I was the first Ambassador of 
Cuba in Washington, from end of 1923 to 
the first months of 1925. 


Resolution of April 20, 1928 


All those who are listening to me are 
no doubt familiar with the history of 
the relations of Cuba and the United 
States, and I now wish to speak to you 
of those relations, as it will be of interest 
to you to recall some of the events which 
are common to the history of our two 
countries. You have not forgotten that 
we were an unhappy colony of the old 
Spanish Kingdom; that our misfortune 
consisted in striving unsuccessfully to be- 
come a free people, as free as the Ameri- 
can people and the other nations of this 
continent who at the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century 
emancipated themselves from their Euro- 
pean rulers; that we had carried on vari- 
ous revolutions, in which much blood had 
been shed, in order to obtain our liberty; 
and you will not have forgotten that in 
the last of these revolutions, which began 
with the cry of “Independence or death,” 
on the 24th of February, 1895, under the 
leadership of José Marti, whom we con- 
sider the apostle of our redemption, the 
Cuban people perished in large numbers 
and the territory of Cuba was devastated 
by the most ferocious and cruel of civil 
wars. The Cubans resolved not to yield 
in their struggle against the most numer- 
ous armies which till that time had crossed 
the Atlantic, and without being able 
clearly to foresee their definitive triumph, 
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since they did not possess a navy which 
could destroy that of Spain, they ob- 
served with astonishment and desperation 
that no other people came to their assist- 
ance, except the personal efforts of a few 
generous men of different nations of this 
hemisphere, until the day in which the 
Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by the famous joint resolution ap- 
proved on the 20th of April, 1898, de- 
clared that the people of Cuba were, and 
of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent, that the United States disclaimed 
any disposition or intention to exercise 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over 
the island, except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserted its determination, 
when that was accomplished, to leave the 
government and control of the island to 
its people, and demanded that Spain im- 
mediately withdraw from Cuba, author- 
izing the President of the United States, 
in order to carry these resolutions into 
effect, to employ the military and naval 
forces of the nation. 


War 


You all know very well what then oc- 
curred: that the Spanish fleet which then 
blockaded our island, and the other which, 
under the command of the heroic Admiral 
Cervera, sailed from European waters and 
entered the port of Santiago de Cuba, 
soon disappeared, their ships being de- 
stroyed or captured by the fleets of Ad- 
mirals Sampson and Schley, forever fa- 
mous in your history. The soldiers under 
the command of Major General Shafter, 
in union with those who served under the 
orders of our assistant commander-in- 
chief, Major General Calixto Garcia, at- 
tacked and laid siege to the city of San- 
tiago de Cuba, compelling General Li- 
nares to surrender. As a result of the 
very decisive action of the United States 
in making war against Spain, there was 
signed at Washington, on the 12th of 
August, the protocol for the establishment 
of peace. By this protocol Spain agreed 
to evacuate the territory of Cuba and to 
renounce her sovereignty over it. This 
was confirmed by the Treaty of Paris, 
signed December 10, 1898. The Presi- 
dent of the United States took over the 
government of Cuba on the Ist of Jan- 
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uary, 1899, and by means of his repre- 
sentative, Major General Leonard Wood, 
transferred said government, on the 20th 
of May, 1902, to President Tomas Estrada 
Palma, who had been elected for the office 
by the Cuban people, in accordance with 
the constitution drawn up for the new 
republic by a constitutional convention. 
On that day the military government and 
the army and navy of the United States 
were withdrawn from the island. 

Ever since the 20th of May, 1902, when 
the Republic of Cuba began its existence 
as an independent and sovereign nation, 
every American who cherishes the glories 
of his country has had reason to feel 
proud of the noble action which was un- 
dertaken on that day of April, 1898, of 
which I have spoken, by the Congress and 
Executive of the United States, in order 
that Cuba might become independent, as 
all the other European colonies had al- 
ready become, who one after the other had 
risen in arms against their oppressors. 
That satisfaction and pride should be 
shared by all those who are here present, 
both young and old; but the satisfaction 
should be greater for the latter, since 
they will recall perfectly well the trying 
days when the Cubans struggled to obtain 
their independence, and during which 
public opinion in the United States grad- 
ually became more and more favorable 
to the justice of Cuba’s cause. At the 
beginning the Cubans found sympathy 
here and there among your citizens; then 
a portion of the press took their side; 
later on organizations were established to 
aid us, as far as the laws of neutrality 
permitted, and a number of prominent 
public men in the United States com- 
menced also to defend the cause of “Cuba 
Libre.” Meanwhile the Spanish Govern- 
ment increased the horrors of war by 
giving General Weyler unlimited powers, 
which were equivalent to orders to ex- 
terminate the Cubans, since he did not 
spare the lives of prisoners. He sum- 
marily executed every day the sympa- 
thizers of the revolution and carried out 
the terrible reconcentration of the in- 
habitants of the country into the large 
cities. Only those whom the American 
Red Cross could succor at the end of the 
war escaped death from this reconcen- 
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tration. As a result of these measures 
the agitation in favor of the Cubans in- 
creased greatly in the United States, until 
in the press and in Congress the demand 
arose for the recognition of the belliger- 
ency and even for the independence of 
Cuba. Thus the 20th of April, 1898, ar- 
rived. Surely many of you who are here 
today gave ardent aid to Cuba and even 
risked your lives for her! 


The Lesson 


For this reason it should be a satis- 
faction to you all to see that a Cuban, 
who was a soldier in the war of inde- 
pendence alongside of your troops, under 
the orders of Calixto Garcia, in the cam- 
paign of Santiago de Cuba, a Cuban who 
admires you and esteems you for what 
you did for his country, with the authority 
with which the various offices which he 
has held there and the international po- 
sitions which he has occupied permit him 
to speak, comes here to say to you at this 
conference that war should be opposed re- 
lentlessly by means of the ideas which the 
American Peace Society has propagated 
in the world, when it is a war of ag- 
gression, whether it be to conquer terri- 
tories, or to protect citizens, or to collect 
debts, or to settle any disputes which may 
be adjusted by conciliation, arbitration, 
or judicial decision; but when it is war 
like that which the United States fought 
to assist in liberating Cuba, it will always 
be necessary to consider it as a just and 
necessary war, if the governments that 
oppress refuse to concede to the peoples 
whom they oppress and offend and who 
aspire to their independence the right to 
their own self-determination and prefer 
to exterminate them instead of emanci- 
pating them. In order that wars of this 
kind might be excluded from interna- 
tional law and be abolished, it would be 
necessary to create in the future some 
world organization which would make it 
possible to find a solution to conflicts of 
this nature, which are and always will 
be repellant to the conscience of humanity. 


The Platt Amendment 


Since the time when Cuba began her 
life as an independent nation, she has, 
day after day, been strengthening and 
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consolidating her international person- 
ality ; and, notwithstanding the statement 
to the contrary which has been. made fre- 
quently by her detractors, she has at all 
times been able to act with freedom in 
her relations with the other peoples of the 
world, as I shall show, the Platt Amend- 
ment not having been an obstacle to her. 
The so-called Platt Amendment was voted 
by the Congress of the United States on 
the 2d of March, 1901, and stipulated 
that the Government of the United States 
should require that its provisions should 
be incorporated into the new constitution 
which the constitutional convention, con- 
voked by the military governor, was draw- 
ing up. We all know how, after lengthy 
discussion, the convention accepted the 
amendment, and how it accepted it only 
after the American Government had for- 
mally given assurances that the interven- 
tion mentioned in the principal clause, 
the third, which reads: “the Government 
of Cuba consents that the United States 
may exercise the right to intervene for 
the preservation of Cuban independence, 
the maintenance of a government ade- 
quate for the protection of life, property, 
and individuai liberty, and for discharg- 
ing the obligations with respect to Cuba 
imposed by the Treaty of Paris on the 
United States, now to be assumed and 
undertaken by the Government of Cuba,” 
is not synonymous with intermeddling or 
interference in the affairs of the Cuban 
Government, but only the formal action 
of the Government of the United States, 
based on just and substantial reasons, for 
the preservation of Cuban independence 
and the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, prop- 
erty, and individual liberty, and for dis- 
charging the obligations with respect to 
Cuba imposed by the Treaty of Parts on 
the United States. 

Although great patriots like Juan 
Gualberto Gomez, Salvador Cisneros Be- 
tancourt, and others were tenaciously op- 
posed, the incorporation into the consti- 
tution of the provisions of the amend- 
ment was accepted under the impossi- 
bility of doing anything else. The last 
of these provisions, that of clause 8, re- 
quired the Government of Cuba to em- 
body them in a permanent treaty with the 
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United States. Shortly after the com- 
mencement of the administration of Pres- 
ident Estrada Palma, whose government 
enjoyed a credit which has never been 
surpassed by any of the other representa- 
tives of the Cuban people who have suc- 
ceeded him, the permanent treaty of May 
22, 1903, was signed with the Govern- 
ment of Washington, and the ratifications 
were exchanged on the Ist of July, 1904, 
thereby complying with the Platt Amend- 
ment and the appendix to the constitu- 
tion. On the 16th and 23d of February, 
1903, there was concluded with President 
Roosevelt, the great friend of the Cubans, 
a convention with regard to naval and 
coaling stations, and on the 2d of July 
of the same year another convention regu- 
lating the former, relative to the naval 
stations of Guantanamo, of which the 
United States was given possession on the 
10th of December of that year, and Bahia 
Honda, which was several years later, 
during the administration of President 
Gomez, it was agreed not to establish, 
but to extend instead the lands of the 
Guantanamo station. During Estrada 
Palma’s administration there was also ne- 
gotiated with the United States the Con- 
vention of Commercial Reciprocity, still 
in force, of December 11, 1902, the rati- 
fications of which were exchanged on the 
3ist of March, 1903. This treaty has 
been of great mutual benefit to the com- 
merce and to the agricultural and manu- 
factured products of our two nations, but 
it is now much in need of modifications, 
in order that Cuba may have, principally 
for her agricultural products and espe- 
cially for those of her great sugar and to- 
bacco industries, a greater protection in 
the United States, and in order that at 
the same time in our country greater pro- 
tection may be given to some of your 
products, so that they may be better able 
to resist the competition of the merchan- 
dise of European and Asiatic countries, 
in which the laborers are paid low wages. 


The Rise of Cuban Credit 


During the time of Estrada Palma 
there were also negotiated with the United 
States two treaties recognizing the sover- 
eignty of Cuba over the Isle of Pines— 
one on the 23d of February, 1903, which 





lapsed because it was not ratified within 
the period of time stipulated, and the 
other on the 2d of March, 1904, signed by 
two patriots who will ever be remembered, 
John Hay and Gonzalo de Quesada, re- 
producing in its entirety the previous 
treaty. Until many years later—that is, 
until 1925—as we shall see, it was not 
possible to get the Senate of the United 
States to ratify the second of these trea- 
ties. Every effort to that end met with 
failure. 

It fell to President Estrada Palma to 
establish in the closest manner the inter- 
national relations of the new republic 
with all the other nations of the world, 
and among them with Spain, the old 
mother country, who had discovered and 
colonized Cuba. In this I took an impor- 
tant part, since on account of the illness 
in 1903 of our first Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary in Madrid, the great patriot and 
writer, Rafael Maria Merchan, I re- 
mained at the head of the legation until 
I resigned, at the time of Estrada Palma’s 
resignation, at the end of 1906. When 
this event occurred the Republic of Cuba 
had already concluded several treaties 
with various nations, among them the 
first of those that she negotiated with 
Spain, and had established her credit and 
reputation in the world as an enlight- 
ened and progressive nation, complying 
with her international duties and con- 
scious of her rights, which she knew how 
to defend, to clearly set forth, and to make 
prevail in her relations with strong and 
powerful peoples, among these the United 
States themselves, Spain, and other great 
Zuropean nations. During all this period 
of our republican government our De- 
partment of State and Justice was for- 
tunate in having at the head of its foreign 
affairs Colonel Aurelio Hevia, the real 
organizer of our international relations, 
who for this reason has well deserved 
the recognition of his country. 


Internal Problems 


The internal political struggles of the 
latter part of Estrada Palma’s adminis- 
tration, through the error of his oppo- 
nents in engaging in a revolution and 
through a mistaken idea of the President 
himself with respect to the obligations of 
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the United States toward Cuba under the 
treaty, led to his resignation and brought 
about, against the desires of President 
Roosevelt, an intervention by the United 
States, which lasted in our fair island 
until, in a new election, Major General 
José Miguel Gomez became President. 
The government of this valiant soldier 
of our independence was characterized by 
a constant effort to assert the sovereign 
personality of the Cuban people, by 
establishing the closest relations with 
other nations, by extending our diplo- 
matic representation, principally through- 
out all the nations of America, and by 
his tenacious opposition to interference 
in our affairs by mistaken rulers of your 
nation, who attempted to interpret the 
permanent treaty according to their own 
inclination. He was at the same time 
pressed by European governments, which 
since the beginning of the republic had 
attempted to collect indemnity for their 
nationals who suffered losses through the 
revolutions against Spain. 

When President Gomez was substituted 
in a constitutional manner, in 1913, by 
Mario G. Menocal, also a major general 
of the Cuban Revolution, the new govern- 
ment was at once compelled to adjust the 
matter of these claims with three great 
European nations, united for this purpose 
and supported to a certain extent until 
then by the State Department at Wash- 
ington. Pressure was also brought to 
bear upon President Menocal to keep him 
from establishing, as he did, and main- 
taining the nullity of the concession in 
favor of a company formed to execute 
certain public works in which a number 
of American and English citizens were 
interested in one way or another. As 
Secretary of State at the time, it became 
my duty to reject such unwarranted pre- 
tensions, and in this way the right of 
the Cubans to settle or determine their 
own affairs continued to be affirmed. 


The World War 


But never in the history of the new 
republic did the opportunity arise to take 
part in the life of international rela- 
tions with greater firmness and in wiser 
manner than at the time of the terrible 
World War, in which Cuba took part by 
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declaring the existence of a state of war 
with the German Empire on the 7th of 
April, 1917, the day following the like 
declaration by your government. Cuba 
demonstrated then that she had not for- 
gotten the decisive aid which she received 
in 1898 from the land of Washington, 
McKinley, and Roosevelt, and she showed 
at the same time how her great sympa- 
thies for the cause of liberty and justice, 
for which the Allies were fighting in Eu- 
rope against the Central Empires, im- 
pelled her to contribute with her modest 
effort toward the triumph of the common 
purpose. Cuba established compulsory 
military service and called all her young 
men to arms; she sent her best officers 
to the United States to acquire the nec- 
essary training alongside of your own offi- 
cers, who were then training to go to the 
front in Europe. Cuba offered to send, 
as quickly as possible, some of her mili- 
tary units to the battlefields, but this 
offer was not accepted, as it was thought 
better that we should keep our soldiers 
in the island to defend it against a pos- 
sible attack of the enemy, which had com- 
menced to send its submarines to these 
waters. Our republic assisted the char- 
itable organizations of the Allies, contrib- 
uting to that purpose relatively large sums 
of money for a small country like ours, by 
means of the Cuban Red Cross and the 
National Commission of Propaganda and 
of Aid to the Victims of the War, the 
latter being established as a result of a 
proposal which I made to the Senate, of 
whose Foreign Relations Committee I was 
chairman, as also of said commission. 
With but a small margin of profit for our 
producers, our entire sugar crop was ceded 
to the Government of the United States 
to supply the needs of the United States 
and of the Allies. Cuba also increased 
her production, in accordance with the 
official request which was made to her, 
and in this way she really prepared the 
crises and even the disaster which at a 
future time this increase was to bring 
upon our principal industry—a disaster 
which still affects us. In short, there 
were no sacrifices nor inconveniences 
which the Cubans did not willingly im- 
pose upon themselves in order to co-op- 
erate toward the triumph of the United 
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States and of the other nations to whom 
she had united her lot. 

When the Armistice came, Cuba, by 
means of her representatives, of whom 
Dr. Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante was 
the president, took part in the peace con- 
ferences which were being held at Paris 
and signed the corresponding treaties ; 
and when the Senate of the United States 
refused to ratify the Treaty of Versailles 
the men who were at the head of the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Government of Cuba became convinced 
that the greatest assertion that we could 
make of our independence and sover- 
eignty and the clearest demonstration that 
our relations with the United States did 
not prevent us from acting freely in inter- 
national life was to approve, as we did, 
in the Cuban Congress, the convention 
which put an end to the war with Ger- 
many, and by virtue of which, after its 
ratification by President Menocal in 1920, 
we formed part of the League of Nations 
as one of its original members and also 
of the other bodies which were consti- 
tuted as a result of said treaty. For 
this reason, when President Menocal in 
1921 turned over the government to the 
recently elected Dr. Alfredo Zayas, he 
was able to retire to private life and to 
the peace of his home with the complete 
assurance that his conduct in the World 
War had confirmed even more the inter- 
national personality of Cuba, and the 
fruits of that conduct began to be gathered 
soon afterwards. 

President Zayas’ administration was 
characterized by the most perfect utiliza- 
tion of all the international resources 
which the participation of Cuba in the 
World War offered to whoever could make 
use of them to firmly establish the per- 
sonality of our country in the concert of 
the free nations of the world, as had been 
the dream of Carlos Manuel de Cespedes 
in 1868 and of José Marti in 1895. The 
fact that this was obtained is more to be 
admired when it is considered that as a 
consequence of the terrible economic crisis 
which the violent fall in the price of sugar 
produced toward the end of 1920 the gov- 
ernment found itself without any funds 
in the treasury and with a large floating 
debt, as a result of the enormous deficit 
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in the national budget of 1920-21, due to 
the decrease in the revenues from taxa- 
tion. This, together with the failure of 
the majority of the banks of the country 
and the readjustment made necessary by 
the excessive inflation produced by the 
war, not only totally disturbed our public 
administration and our economic life, but 
also brought about frequent friction, even 
with the officials or public agents of your 
government, who, without any right, giv- 
ing capricious interpretations to the 
clauses of the Permanent Treaty, at- 
tempted to interfere in our internal prob- 
lems, but without being eventually suc- 
cessful on account of the wise and ener- 
getic attitude of the Cuban Congress and 
of the President of Cuba, until, at last, in 
the second half of this period of govern- 
ment, the relations between our two coun- 
tries again became normal. 


Extension of Cuban Influence 


The greatest ability of President Zayas 
lay in knowing how to make use of the 
knowledge, experience, and advice of many 
of his countrymen, doing so with entire 
independence of their political opinions; 
and this, together with his clear intelli- 
gence and readiness with which he real- 
ized what things were for the good of the 
republic, led him, by means of the per- 
sons whom he knew how to utilize for 
the purpose, to bring it about, in 1921, 
that the Assembly and the Council of the 
League of Nations should elect Dr. An- 
tonio Sanchez de Bustamante, the learned 
Cuban jurist who has not been able to 
attend this Conference with me, as he had 
intended, to one of the eleven offices of 
judge of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice—an honor which should 
be considered notable for our country 
when we consider that it was not obtained 
by any other nation of the Spanish lan- 
guage, and that if the prestige of Cuba 
and the merits of the person elected con- 
tributed to that result the triumph was 
also due to the skill of the government 
and of the delegation which successfully 
obtained the election. It was a positive 
achievement for Cuba, in 1922, that a 
Cuban occupied the presidency of the 
famous Commission for the Reduction of 
Armaments of the Third Assembly of the 
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League of Nations and co-operated in the 
preparation of the celebrated work done 
at that time, which, in the course of time, 
formed part of the bases of the Treaties 
of Locarno. Our country also collabo- 
rated in international affairs and with 
general applause, as was shortly after- 
wards recognized among other personali- 
ties by the most famous ruler of the pres- 
ent day, President Poincaré, when that 
same Cuban was President of the Fourth 
Assembly of the League of Nations, in 
1923, during the difficult days of the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr and of the conflict 
between Greece and Italy, when some very 
grave problems which threatened the 
peace of the world were dealt with and 
settled. That Cuban was deliberately se- 
lected for that office by the powers which 
favored his candidacy that he might be a 
guarantee of impartiality between the 
great interests which were contending 
with each other. In addition, Cuba re- 
ceived another distinct honor at the Fifth 
Assembly at Geneva, in 1924, where one 
of her citizens was among the group of 
persons who prepared the celebrated Pro- 
tocol for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national conflicts, on which the said Trea- 
ties of Locarno were later constructed. 
And just as on the world stage of the 
League of Nations President Zayas’ ac- 
tivity had such great influence and was 
productive of such positive results, as 
further exampled at the First Confer- 
ence of Emigration and Immigration, at 
Rome, which voted to hold the second of 
these conferences, as has been done, at 
Havana; so, in respect to this hemisphere, 
his action at the Fifth International Con- 
ference of American States, by means of 
an able delegation, of which the outstand- 
ing figure was the Cuban who enjoys the 
highest diplomatic reputation of any of 
his countrymen in this continent, the 
eminent writer and journalist, Sr. Manuel 
Marquez Sterling, led to the selection of 
our capital as the seat of that Sixth Con- 
ference, which a few weeks ago closed its 
sessions. Besides, President Zayas suc- 
ceeded, after the difficulties which he 
faced during the first part of his adminis- 
tration, in asserting the prestige of Cuba 
in the United States, so much so that 
the respective diplomatic representations 
of the United States and Cuba were 
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raised to the rank of embassies, and at 
the close of 1923 the first ambassador 
which Cuba had in permanent mission 
before a foreign government was accred- 
ited in Washington. 


Isle of Pines 


It was at the end of his administra- 
tion that President Zayas obtained the 
most positive triumph for the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of the Republic 
of Cuba and for his prestige as a ruler 
having a clear vision of the world—a 
triumph which not even his most im- 
placable enemies can deny him. I refer 
to the triumph which he obtained when, 
as a result of the labor which I carried 
on during some fifteen months before the 
Government at Washington, we succeeded 
in getting the Senate of the United States 
to approve, on the 13th of March, 1925, 
at a special session and after a stubborn 
obstruction by its adversaries, the treaty 
which had first been negotiated twenty- 
two years before and by which Cuba’s 
sovereignty over the Isle of Pines is rec- 
ognized. We had never been able to ob- 
tain this approval of the treaty—neither 
our first minister, Gonzalo de Quesada, 
always well remembered, nor any of his 
successors, nor I myself during my first 
efforts—until I secured the decisive inter- 
vention of President Coolidge. It is op- 
portune to recall that the exchange of 
ratifications of that convention took place 
on the 23d of March of that same year, 
1925. A notable European writer, M. 
Jacques Crokaert, has said, in a book pub- 
lished last year, that the approval of the 
Isle of Pines Treaty implied a conspicu- 
ous triumph for Cuba, whose representa- 
tive in Washington had obtained a diplo- 
matic victory which re-enforced the inter- 
national institutions of the Cuban Re- 
public; and this same fact has been rec- 
ognized by one of the greatest interna- 
tionalists of the world and the foremost 
in my country, Dr. Antonio Sanchez de 
Bustamante, both in a speech which he 
made at the time of its ratification and 
by declaring within the past few days 
that the elimination of Article VI of the 
appendix to the constitution of Cuba is 
the first breach to be made in it. The 
sixth article of the permanent treaty, it 
should be recalled, is the same as the 
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sixth clause of the Platt Amendment and 
of the appendix to the constitution of 
Cuba, and refers to the omission of the 
Isle of Pines from the constitutional 
boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto being 
left to future adjustment by treaty. 


Importance of Justice 


On all the occasions to which I have re- 
ferred, the public officials of Cuba acted 
as in identical conditions those of the 
most independent and sovereign peoples 
of the world could have acted, without 
being hindered by the Government at 
Washington availing itself of the third 
article of the permanent treaty. Nor 
did the Government at Washington ever 
attempt to prevent the contracting of any, 
loan on the strength of article second of 
said treaty. The latter imposes upon 
Cuba the obligation not to assume or con- 
tract any public debt to pay the interest 
upon which and to provide for its final 
amortization the ordinary revenues of the 
island, after defraying the current ex- 
penses of government, shall be inadequate. 
When the Cubans have carried out any 
negotiation of this kind, the requirements 
of the third paragraph of article 59 of 
our constitution have first been complied 
with—that is, permanent revenues for the 
payment of the interest and redemption 
thereof have been provided—which con- 
stitutes a greater security for the orderly 
administration of the public finances of 
Cuba than the aforementioned second 
clause of the permanent treaty. 

And what has occurred during previous 
administrations is likewise taking place 
during the government of General Ma- 
chado, who at present conducts the affairs 
of the nation. And while I am in com- 
plete disagreement in what refers to his 
internal policy and in some points of his 
foreign policy, nevertheless I cannot but 
recall here the strengthening of the inter- 
national personality of Cuba which he has 
secured by obtaining at last a place for 
Cuba on the Council of the League of 
Nations—a candidacy in discreet prepa- 
ration since 1922—and in obtaining the 
triumph for Cuba at the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States of 
the notable Project of the Code of Private 
International Law of Dr. Antonio San- 





chez de Bustamante—a triumph which 
writes undying fame for the author and 
establishes a monument to the culture of 
the Cubans. And there is a greater im- 
portance, in my judgment, in that the 
President himself, in a more or less pre- 
cise and scientific manner, but with a 
lofty purpose, has set forth in his speeches, 
when he visited the United States, the 
convenience and the necessity of modify- 
ing our permanent treaty in order to 
remove from it that which may hurt or 
harm our nationalist sentiments. This 
same viewpoint has been sustained by 
many Cuban writers, both within and 
without our great Cuban Society of Inter- 
national Law, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Institute of International Law. Dr. 
Bustamante, in making reference in a 
speech to the appendix to the constitu- 
tion, has just now said: 


“Until the opportune moment arrives when, 
with the co-operation of the great Ameri- 
can people, to whom Cuba owes so much, 
we may some day wipe it out completely, not 
because it (the appendix to the constitution) 
lessens or harms in the least our indepen- 
dence and our sovereignty, but because many 
of our enemies, more or less deceitful, avail 
themselves of it, more or less insidiously, to 
bring them into discussion and put them in 
question.” 


We have met here in a congress of 
international justice, which cannot exist 
and assert itself in the world unless the 
principle of the juridical equality of 
States is a fact, and that equality pre- 
supposes the existence of certain prin- 
ciples of justice among the peoples who 
form the international juridical com- 
munity. To the principle of the equality 
of citizens before the law, which is the 
basis or foundation of all democracy and 
its life blood at the same time, there cor- 
responds that juridical equality of States 
before international law. The United 
States of America, the greatest nation of 
this continent and the richest and most 
powerful in the world, is juridically equal 
to any other sovereign State of the earth, 
however small it may be; and if Cuba 
and the United States, to live in per- 
fect friendship and harmony, should be 
juridically equal, they always need to 
strive to remove from between them every 
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motive of difficulty or annoyance. A 
great Frenchman, Leon Bourgeois, has 
said: 

“The rights of the small and weaker na- 
tions are of as much importance and weigh 
as heavily in the balance as those of the 
most powerful.” 


A good friend of Cuba and of myself, 
a person who for many years exerted a 
great influence on your public life, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, on his last birth- 
day, the 19th of March, 1925, after hav- 
ing worked enthusiastically among his 
friends in the Senate for the approval 
of the Isle of Pines Treaty, wrote in an 
album the following: 

“To the daughter of my dear friend: 
Allow me to express my sentiment toward 
your country, in whose behalf I was a 
soldier, in the following: God has made us 
neighbors; let justice keep us friends.” 


This is our desire, this is the aspiration 
of the Cubans! 


Cuba and the United States 


When there is the desire to annoy our 
people, we are told that the Platt Amend- 
ment, the appendix to our constitution, 
and the permanent treaty convert the 
Cuban Republic into a protected, semi- 
sovereign, mediatized nation. When there 
is the purpose of accusing the United 
States of not being generous and of not 
keeping its word, it is said that the fa- 
mous joint resolution of April, 1898, has 
yet to be complied with, because instead 
of keeping the promise made therein, not 
to exercise sovereignty or jurisdiction 
over Cuba, but to wage war upon Spain 
only in order to liberate us, what has 
been done has been to impose said amend- 
ment upon Cuba by which certain rights 
of sovereignty are withheld from us. Thus, 
in one way or another, those much-de- 
bated clauses have served hitherto only 
to wound the national pride of Americans 
and Cubans. Without the Platt Amend- 
ment, the Government at Washington, 
when it has considered it necessary, has 
intervened to protect its interests in vari- 
ous American nations; and, on the other 
hand, that amendment has constantly 
been used to criticize the United States 
throughout the world. 
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When the Congress of the United 
States passed the amendment the Ameri- 
can jurists did not realize that the joint 
resolution of 1898 and the Treaty of 
Paris itself prevented obtaining from the 
Cuban people, while Cuba had not yet 
established its republican government, any 
right as the result of a demand not freely 
consented to. The situation of the United 
States in relation to Cuba at that time 
was that of a guardian with respect to 
his ward: no contract between the two 
could be effected; and it was improper to 
require something from the ward before 
declaring him of age. There was reason 
for the United States to affirm emphati- 
cally before the world that they disclaimed 
all desire or intention of exercising sov- 
ereignty, jurisdiction, or control over the 
island except for the pacification thereof, 
declaring their determination when that 
was accomplished to leave the government 
and control of the island to its people; 
and there was reason for not accepting 
from Spain, in the Treaty of Paris, a 
cession of the Island of Cuba to the 
United States and for insisting that she 
should simply renounce her sovereignty 
over Cuba. 

When the Isle of Pines Treaty was 
recently discussed in the American Senate 
a great Senator and a renowned jurist, 
George Wharton Pepper, maintained that 
the situation of the American govern- 
ment with respect to Cuba was that of the 
trustee with respect to the property which 
formed part of the trust; that it could 
not acquire them in whole or in part, but 
could only deliver them to their owner 
in accordance with pre-established condi- 
tions, which were those set forth in the 
joint resolution of 1898 and in the Treaty 
of Paris, all of which prevented the 
United States from acquiring for them- 
selves the Isle of Pines. This was the 
view which in the end triumphed in the 
Senate. 

In the same way I now state what I 
have always understood: that the United 
States could not acquire any right other 
than that which voluntarily and freely 
it should be the will of the Republic of 
Cuba to grant them, after it had been 
established in accordance with the con- 
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stitution, freely adopted by the delegates 
of the Cuban people itself! 

When these ideas gain acceptance in 
the United States and in Cuba, the time 
will have arrived to study the modifica- 
tions which should be made in our per- 
manent treaty; and this study is an easy 
matter if the United States does not for- 
get the doctrines of the American Peace 
Society and the words of Mr. Bryan: “God 
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has made us neighbors; let justice keep 
us friends.” Nothing will make the 
United States greater in the eyes of all 
the civilized world than to continue, as 
they have always done, to give proofs of 
a high spirit of international justice; and 
no better occasion to do so exists than to 
offer the Cubans the opportunity to bind 
together forever a friendship which our 
relation as neighbors requires shall be 
imperishable ! 





NICARAGUA AND THE UNITED STATES 


By HON. ALEJANDRO CESAR 
Nicaraguan Minister to the United States 


(An address delivered before the World Conference on International Justice, in cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary of the American Peace Society, Cleveland, 


May 9, 1928.) 


ICARAGUA occupies a unique geo- 

graphical position on the American 
continent. More than four centuries ago, 
on discovering these regions, the Span- 
iards declared that Nicaragua was the 
ideal place to construct a canal to join 
the two oceans, and this canal would have 
made possible the direct voyage by sea 
to the East Indies which Columbus ex- 
pected to make on his immortal adven- 
ture. 

Lake Nicaragua is one of the largest 
in the world, and in the middle there is 
an archipelago of hundreds of the most 
picturesque little islands in existence. 
They rise from the water like immense 
bouquets of tropical flowers and fruits, 
and on them abound images and historical 
relics of a native civilization that dates 
back thousands of years. If the Nicara- 
gua Canal is ever constructed, our lake 
will be the favorite spot for tourists from 
all over the world. 

Nicaragua, relying on its own resources, 
does not and cannot derive any advan- 
tage from its admirable geographical situ- 
ation and its immense lake, which awaits 
the magic wand of American enterprise 
to open its waters to the commerce of the 
seven seas. The Nicaragua Canal would 
make the distance by sea between San 
Francisco and New York about a thousand 
miles shorter. Our lake contains hun- 


dreds of times the water there is in Lake 
The Bryan-Cha- 


Gatun, in Panama. 





morro Treaty, signed at Washington in 
1914, gives the United States an option 
to construct this canal. 

There has always been on the part of 
the United States in its relations with 
Nicaragua entire good faith and an in- 
variable purpose to promote the welfare 
of that country. Nevertheless, there has 
been much criticism of American activi- 
ties, and the criticism most frequently 
heard is that the troops of the United 
States are in Nicaragua to defend the 
interests of Wall Street, which are ex- 
ploiting the country in a merciless fashion. 

It is well to know that the interests 
of the Wall Street bankers in Nicaragua 
in March, 1928, were represented by the 
sum of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, the balance of a loan of one mil- 
lion dollars made to the Government of 
Nicaragua at interest of 6 per cent. An 
insignificant sum indeed and not deserv- 
ing of the honor of such comments. And 
on April 20, 1928, the Government com- 
pletely canceled the debt and at the pres- 
ent moment does not owe one cent to 
the Wall Street bankers. This seems to 
me to be a fact of the first importance. 

In 1911 Brown Brothers and J. & W. 
Seligman & Company, of New York, 
loaned the Government of Nicaragua one 
and a half million dollars at 6 per cent 
per annum and 1 per cent commission ; 
they established the National Bank, 51 
per cent of the stock being owned by the 
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bankers and 49 per cent by the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua. At the same time 
the bankers also acquired 51 per cent of 
the stock of the railway to the Pacific. 
The national debt then amounted to 23 
millions and the monetary unit, with a 
nominal value of 100 cents, fluctuated 
between 5 and 8 cents. 

In 1920 the government bought back 
from the bankers all the stock in the 
railway which had been transferred to 
them, and in 1924 bought the bank 
shares; so that since then the Govern- 
ment has been absolute owner of the en- 
tire stock of the railway and the bank. 
The national debt has been reduced from 
23 millions to 6 millions and the mone- 
tary unit, the cordoba, is worth exactly 
one dollar, and its value has not changed 
at any time, not even during the World 
War, when almost every other country 
saw its money greatly depreciated. 

The export trade of Nicaragua in 1926 
reached the highest figure in its history, 
and in 1928 it will reach the same figure, 
more or less, in spite of political unrest. 

Nicaragua is without doubt one of the 
countries most favored by Nature with 
immense stores of undeveloped wealth. 
Coffee from Matagalpa is the finest in the 
world; there is more mahogany in our 
forests than in any other country, and we 
can produce cattle in huge quantities; 
but we need two principal factors to give 
value to these riches, and they are: 

First. Peace and stability, which we 
are now on the road to securing, thanks 
to an adequate electoral system and to 
the establishment of the national guard, 
which is organized independently of any 
partisan tendency. 

Secondly. Foreign capital to build a 
railway to the Atlantic and to give im- 
petus to our agricultural enterprises and 
to highway construction. 

If any criticism can be made of Ameri- 
can influence in Nicaragua in the past 
few years, it is that it has not been suffi- 
ciently constructive and efficient in help- 
ing the country in its economic prob- 
lems, and the reason for this, without 
doubt, has been the fear of unjustifiable 
criticism on the score of imperialism and 
intervention. 

I have been sorry to see the estimates 
made by prominent persons in this coun- 
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try of the relative strength of the two 
political parties in Nicaragua: Would 
it not be better, before expressing an opin- 
ion, to await the results of the coming 
elections, so as not to be later taxed with 
partiality, when Americans, as supervisors 
of the elections, are bound to be entirely 
impartial ? 

Much has been said of the danger which 
the American policy constitutes for the 
autonomy of Nicaragua. But if a care- 
ful examination is made of the historical 
facts, the impartial observer must come to 
the conclusion that the United States, on 
the contrary, has been the safeguard of 
this very autonomy. 

In 1823, with the Monroe Doctrine, 
the United States declared to the world 
that the countries of the new continent 
would be free and not open to any Euro- 
pean colonial enterprise. Without the 
Monroe Doctrine, it is probable that the 
excellent strategical position of Nica- 
ragua would have tempted the cupidity 
of some power of the old continent. 

In 1894, thanks to the Monroe Doc- 
trine and to the good offices of the Amer- 
ican Government, the Atlantic coast of 
Nicaragua, which, under the name of 
Mosquito Coast, was virtually a protec- 
torate of Great Britain, was reincorpo- 
rated with Nicaragua. This constitutes 
one of the richest and most important 
regions of our country. 

In a general way, ever since the time 
when the United States recognized the 
independence of Nicaragua, the United 
States has sought to aid us on the diff- 
cult road to self-government. 

In 1907 President Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration invited the Governments of Cen- 
tral America to hold a conference in 
Washington; and this conference, with 
the aid and advice of American repre- 
sentatives, signed treaties the principal 
object of which was to diminish so far 
as possible the causes of revolution in 
those countries. 

In 1923 the nations of Central America 
held another conference at Washington, 
wherein the stipulations of the 1907 
treaties were made broader and more 
practical. 

In 1922 the Conservative administra- 
tion in Nicaragua accepted with enthu- 
siasm the recommendations of the De- 
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partment of Statq and appointed Dr. 
H. W. Dodds, of Princeton, as expert to 
study the electoral question and draft a 
law which would permit the elections in 
Nicaragua to be conducted in a manner 
satisfactory to the two political parties. 

In 1927, after one of the most sangui- 
nary conflicts in the history of Nicaragua, 
the details of which are well known to 
everyone, the two parties, the Conserva- 
tive and the Liberal, signed the Pact of 
Tipitapa under the auspices of General 
Henry L. Stimson, personal representa- 
tive of President Coolidge. In virtue of 
this pact both parties agreed to lay down 
their arms and leave the decision of the 
conflict to a civil contest in the form of 
free elections, supervised by the American 
Government, in place of the bloody strife, 
in which the country was positively bent 
on self-destruction. 

When Moncada was about to lay down 
his arms in virtue of this pact he called 
together his officers and told them of his 
purpose. All were in accord, including 
General Sandino, who was present; but 
in spite of that Sandino set out with the 
contingent of troops under his command, 
with arms and munitions, under the spe- 
cious pretext of procuring clothing and 
food, and on May 9, two days before the 
signing of the agreement, he sent a letter 
to Moncada. I have a photostat copy of 
that letter in my possession, and it seems 
opportune to read an English translation 


of it here: 
“May 9, 1927. 


“ESTEEMED GENERAL MONCADA: 

“I take pleasure in informing you that, 
having arrived at this place, I have found 
myself in a difficult position, due to the fact 
that all of my followers have not joined me, 
since I have found but a few chiefs, the rest 
of my troops having gone to Jinotega, the 
place from whence they came; for this rea- 
son I feel that my remaining at this place 
will avail nothing, all of my followers hav- 
ing disbanded. 

“T have decided to go to Jinotega again to 
assemble my men, in order to collect all the 
arms. In this case I shall remain there 


awaiting your orders. 

“I likewise delegate my rights that you 
may arrange the matters as may suit you 
best, informing me of the results at Jinotega, 
which I shall occupy with my troops. 
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“The disbanding of my men is due to their 
not finding anything to eat and for this 
reason they have left. However, I assure 
you that as soon as I arrive they must all 
come where I am, and then I shall collect 
all the arms.” 

(Formal ending.) 


(Signed) A. C. SANDINO.” 


This letter shows clearly that Sandino 
had apparently accepted the idea of the 
pact and had given full powers to Mon- 
cada to arrange the details; but, untrue 
to his word, he commenced the guerrilla 
warfare which has so greatly retarded the 
consolidation of peace. 

If Sandino were a patriot, as some 
claim, a George Washington, a William 
Tell, as he has been called, he could not 
have commenced his campaign with an 
act of deceit such as I have just related. 

Sandino, in spite of the declarations 
of former Vice-President Sacasa and of 
the clandestine support of some Liberal 
elements, has neither principles nor flag. 
Sandino knows that the American ma- 
rines are in Nicaragua to guarantee the 
country the free election that is desired 
by both parties, and that once a stable 
government has been consolidated the 
American forces will withdraw from the 
country. He knows that the United 
States has no preference for either can- 
didate or for either party, and that the 
elections will be the free expression of 
the will of the people. If he had any 
true patriotism, he would hasten to co- 
operate in this constructive work of order 
and peace; but, far from co-operating, he 
has devoted himself to sterile destruction 
of life and property in inaccessible re- 
gions of the country. If the marines were 
to withdraw from Nicaragua Sandino 
would continue fighting against the Nica- 
raguans. 

The people of Nicaragua know that the 
Amercan Government does not threaten 
their liberty and have absolute confidence 
in the oft-repeated words of President 
Coolidge, in the declarations of Secretary 
Hughes at the Havana Conference, and 
this confidence was eloquently expressed 
at that same conference by our then Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Doctor Carlos 
Cuadra Pasos. 

The false and incorrect presentation of 
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the real motives and tendencies of the 
American Government in Nicaragua so 
actively propagated in this country and in 
Europe is not the work of Nicaraguans. 

The opposition of some party factions 
in the Nicaraguan Chamber to the McCoy 
Law, which establishes and _ regulates 
American supervision of the elections in 
accordance with the Stimson pact, has 
been provoked only by questions of form, 
and not in any way by the question of 
policy, for all the parties are in favor 
of supervision of the elections as the best 
way of putting an end to the present 
crisis, and they have confidence in the up- 
rightness and impartiality of the Ameri- 
can officials entrusted with carrying it 
out. 

Both parties are now preparing to take 
part in the electoral contest which will 
decide the government for the coming 
term. 

The Conservative administration has 
given one more proof of its loyalty, of the 
loftiness of its views, and of its purpose 
to keep faith with its political opponents. 

The pages of the history of Nicaragua 
are full of glorious deeds, which prove 
that Nicaraguans, when occasion arises, 
can be great patriots. 

The chronicles of our colonial history 
relate that on the occasion of an English 
advance across the San Juan River, Ho- 
ratio Nelson, the victor of Trafalgar, then 
a simple naval officer, attacked the for- 
tress of “El Castillo,” which guarded the 
entrance to Lake Nicaragua. Governor 
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Herrera, commanded-in-chief, died in the 
fight, and his daughter, Dofa Rafaela de 
Herrera, a girl of eighteen, put herself 
at the front of the garrison and directed 
the defense. After a terrific battle, in 
which Nelson lost his right eye, the Eng- 
lish were forced to withdraw and the 
young heroine, victorious, remained in 
possession of the fortress. 

When William Walker, in one of the 
strangest, most fantastic adventures in 
the history of this continent, tried to make 
himself master of Nicaragua, with the 
support of some slaveholders from the 
South of the United States, the Nica- 
raguans fought with indomitable valor. 
The battle of San Jacinto, in 1856, was 
the first battle fought for the liberty of 
the slaves in the New World and it was 
won with Nicaraguan blood. 

On one occasion Walker threatened one 
of our statesmen with the execution of 
his brother, holding him hostage for the 
fulfillment of certain conditions, and the 
statesman nobly replied with these words, 
which are engraved on the memory of 
all true sons of Nicaragua: “Happily 
shall my brother die if his blood serve 
to water the soil of liberty.” 

The centennial anniversary celebration 
of the American Peace Society I have 
thought a fitting occasion to narrate these 
facts, which so clearly show that, though 
precious lives may have been lost, the 
work of the United States in Nicaragua, 
in its true significance, has been a work 
of peace. 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 





THE BRITISH-FRENCH 
NAVAL ACCORD 


(Note, September 28, 1928, of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, delivered by the 
American Embassy in London on September 
28 to the British Government in reply to its 
note of July 31, 1928. An identic note was 
delivered by the American Embassy in Paris 
to the French Government September 28, in 
reply to the French Government’s note of 
August 3, 1928.) 


The Government of the United States has 
received from His Majesty’s Government a 


communication summarizing the understand- 
ing reached between the British and French 
governments as to a basis of naval limitation, 
which agreement, it is stated, will be sub- 
mitted to the next meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

The Government of the United States is 
willing to submit certain suggestions as to 
the basis of naval limitation as summarized 
in the British note. From the communica- 
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that: 


The limitations which the Disarmament 
Conference will have to determine will deal 
with four classes of men-of-war: 

(1) Capital ships—i.e., ships of over 10,- 
000 tons or with guns of more than eight- 
inch caliber. 

(2) Aireraft carriers of over 10,000 tons. 

(3) Surface vessels of or below 10,000 
tons, armed with guns of more than six-inch 
and up to eight-inch caliber. 

(4) Ocean-going submarines over 600 tons. 


As the Washington Treaty regulates the 
first two classes—that is, capital ships and 
aircraft carriers—the Preparatory Commis- 
sion will have to consider only the last two 
categories, so far as the signatories of that 
treaty are concerned. 

From the foregoing summary of the agree- 
ment it appears that the only classes of naval 
vessels which it is proposed to limit under 
the Franco-British draft agreement are cruis- 
ers of or below 10,000 tons, armed with guns 
of more than six-inch and up to eight-inch 
caliber, and submarines of over 600 tons. 
The position of the Government of the 
United States has been and now is that any 
limitation of naval armament to be effective 
should apply to all classes of combatant ves- 
sels. The Franco-British agreement provides 
no limitation whatsoever on six-inch gun 
cruisers, or destroyers, or submarines of 600 
tons or less. It could not be claimed that 
the types of vessels thus left without limita- 
tion are not highly efficient fighting ships. 
No one would deny that modern cruisers 
armed with six-inch guns, or destroyers simi- 
larly armed, have a very high offensive value, 
especially to any nation possessing well-dis- 
tributed bases in various parts of the world. 
In fact, such cruisers constitute the largest 
number of fighting ships now existing in the 
world. The limitation of only such surface 
vessels as are restricted in class 3 of the 
draft agreement—that is, cruisers of or be- 
low 10,000 tons, armed with guns of more 
than six-inch and up to eight-inch caliber— 
would be the imposition of restrictions only 
on types peculiarly suited to the needs of the 
United States. The United States cannot 
accept, as a distinct ciass, surface combatant 
vessels of or below 10,000 tons armed with 
guns of more than six-inch and up to eight- 
inch caliber. It is further clearly apparent 
that limitation of this type only would add 
enormously to the comparative offensive 
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power of a nation possessing a large mer- 
chant tonnage on which preparation may be 
made in times of peace for mounting six- 
inch guns. 

At the Three Power Conference at Geneva 
in 1927 the British delegation proposed that 
cruisers be thus divided into two classes: 
those carrying eight-inch guns and those car- 
rying guns of six inches or less in caliber. 
They proposed further that eight-inch gun 
cruisers be limited to a small number or to a 
small total tonnage limitation, and that the 
smaller class of cruisers, carrying six-inch 
guns or less, be permitted a much larger total 
tonnage, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
to a very large number of cruisers of this 
class. The limitation proposed by the Brit- 
ish delegation on this smaller class of cruis- 
ers was so high that the American dele 
gation considered it, in effect, no limitation 
at all. This same proposal is now presented 
in a new and even more objectionable form, 
which still limits large cruisers, which are 
suitable to American needs, but frankly 
places no limitation whatever on cruisers 
carrying guns of six inches or less in caliber. 
This proposal is obviously incompatible with 
the American position at the Three Power 
Conference. It is even more unacceptable 
than the proposal put forward by the British 
delegation at that conference, not only be- 
cause it puts the United States at a decided 
disadvantage, but also because it discards 
altogether the principle of limitation as ap 
plied to important combatant types of ves- 
sels. 

Much of what has been said above as to 
vessels in class 3 of the Franco-British agree- 
ment applies with equal or greater force to 
class 4. The American Government cannot 
accept as a distinct class of submarines those 
of over 600 tons, leaving unlimited all sub- 
marines of 600 tons or under. Six-hundred- 
ton submarines are formidable combatant 
vessels. They carry the same torpedoes as 
are carried by larger submarines and of 
equal destructive force within the radius of 
their operation. They can also be armed 
with guns of five-inch caliber. The United 
States would gladly, in conjunction with all 
the nations of the world, abolish the sub- 
marine altogether. If, however, submarines 
must be continued as instruments of naval 
warfare, it is the belief of the American 
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Government that they should be limited to 
a reasonable tonnage or number. 

If there is to be further limitation upon 
the construction of war vessels, so that com- 
petition in this regard between nations may 
be stopped, it is the belief of the United 
States that it should include all classes of 
combatant vessels, submarines as well as sur- 
face vessels. 

The Government of the United States has 
earnestly and consistently advocated real re- 
duction and limitation of naval armament. 
It has given its best efforts towards finding 
acceptable methods of attaining this most 
desirable end. It would be happy to continue 
such efforts, but it cannot consent to pro- 
posals which would leave the door wide open 
to unlimited building of certain types of 
ships of a highly efficient combatant value 
and would impose restrictions only on types 
peculiarly suitable to American needs. 

The American Government seeks no special 
advantage on the sea, but clearly cannot 
permit itself to be placed in a position of 
manifest disadvantage. The American Gov- 
ernment feels, furthermore, that the terms 
of the Franco-British draft agreement, in 
leaving unlimited so large a tonnage and so 
many types of vessels, would actually tend 
to defeat the primary objective of any dis- 
armament conference for the reduction or 
the limitation of armament, in that it would 
not eliminate competition in naval arma- 
ment and would not effect economy. For all 
these reasons the Government of the United 
States feels that no useful purpose would be 
served by accepting as a basis of discussion 
the Franco-British proposal. 

The American Government has no objec- 
tion to any agreement between France and 
Great Britain which those countries think 
will be to their advantage and in the interest 
of limitation of armament, but naturally 
cannot consent that such an agreement 
should be applied to the United States. 

In order to make quite clear that, in de- 
clining to adopt the Franco-British agree- 
ment as a basis for discussion of naval limi- 
tation, it seems appropriate briefly to review 
the attitude of the United States regarding 
the methods of limitation, in order to show 
that the American Government has consist- 
ently favored a drastic proportional limita- 
tion. The success of the Washington Con- 
ference is known to all. It strictly limited 
all combatant ships and aircraft carriers of 
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over 10,000 tons. In order to bring about 
such limitation the American Government 
made great sacrifices in the curtailment of 
plans of building and in the actual destruc- 
tion of ships already built. At the first 
session of the preparatory conference the 
American Government submitted proposals 
which were consistently adhered to at subse- 
quent meetings: 


(1) That the total tonnage allowed in each 
class of combatant vessel be prescribed. 

(2) That the maximum tonnage of a unit 
and the maximum caliber of gun allowed for 
each class be prescribed. 

(3) That, so long as the total tonnage al- 
lowed to each class is not exceeded, the 
actual number of units may be left to the dis- 
cretion of each power concerned. 


Within this general plan the American pro- 
posal at the Geneva Conference was, for the 
United States and the British Empire, a to- 
tal tonnage limitation in the cruiser class of 
from 250,000 to 300,000 tons and for Japan 
from 150,000 to 180,000. For the destroyer 
class, for the United States and the British 
Empire, from 200,000 to 250,000 and for 
Japan from 120,000 to 150,000 tons. For the 
submarine class, for the United States and 
the British Empire, 60,000 to 90,000 tons and 
for Japan 36,000 to 54,000 tons. It was fur- 
ther stated by the American delegation that, 
if any power represented felt justified in pro- 
posing still lower tonnage levels for auxiliary 
craft, the American Government would wel- 
come such proposal. 

The purpose of these proposals was that 
there might be no competition between the 
three powers in the building of naval arma- 
ment, that their respective navies should be 
maintained at the lowest level compatible 
with national security and should not be of 
the size and character to warrant the sus- 
picion of aggressive intent, and, finally, that 
a wise economy dictates that further naval 
construction be kept to a minimum. 

The Government of the United States re- 
mains willing to use its best efforts to obtain 
a basis of further naval limitation satisfac- 
tory to all the naval powers, including those 
not represented at the Three Power Confer- 
ence in Geneva, and is willing to take into 
consideration in any conference the special 
needs of France, Italy, or any other naval 
power for the particular class of vessels 
deemed by them most suitable for their de- 
fense. This could be accomplished by permit- 
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ting any of the powers to vary the percentage 
of tonnage in classes within the total ton- 
nage; a certain percentage to be agreed upon. 
If there was an increase in one class of ves- 
sels, it should be deducted from the tonnage 
to be used in other classes. A proposal along 
these lines made by France and discussed by 
the American and French representatives 
would be sympathetically considered by the 
United States. It expects on the part of 
others, however, similar consideration for its 
own needs. Unfortunately, the Franco-Brit- 
ish agreement appears to fulfill none of the 
conditions which, to the American Govern- 
ment, seem vital. It leaves unlimited a very 
large class of effective fighting ships, and 
this very fact would inevitably lead to a 
recrudescence of naval competition disas- 
trous to national economy. 


TURCO-AFGHAN TREATY 


(Note.—Following is the text of the articles 
of the treaty of friendship and security signed 
between Turkey and Afghanistan.) 

Article 1. True friendship and everlasting 
peace shall exist between the Turkish Re- 
public and the Kingdom of Afghanistan. 

Article 2. Should any Power or Powers 
commit an act of hostility against either of 
the contracting parties the other pledges it- 
self to use every effort to prevent an actual 
conflict, and, despite those efforts, should war 
ensue the two governments shall consult to- 
gether in a spirit of good will as to how they 
shall reach a solution which shall safeguard 
the essential interests of both. 

Article 3. Each of the contracting parties 
undertakes not to make with any Power or 
Powers any alliance or agreement, political, 
military, economic, or financial, directed 
against the other. 

Article 4. The contracting parties shall use 
every endeavor to insure the progress and 
re-establishement of both countries concerned, 
and with this object in view shall make, as 
and when required, special treaties other 
than those already existing between them. 

Article 5. Turkey undertakes to place at 
the disposal of Afghanistan judicial, scien- 
tific, and military experts to assist her prog- 
ress and development. 

Article 6. Turkish nationals residing in 
Afghanistan and vice versa shall enjoy the 
most-favored-nation treatment as regards 
conditions of residence and commerce. The 
contracting parties shall, however, be free to 
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conclude between them commercial, residen- 
tial, consular, postal, and telegraphic conven- 
tions and a treaty of extradition. 

Article 7. Each of the contracting parties 
reserves for itself full liberty of action in its 
dealings with other Powers except as specially 
stipulated in the present treaty. 

Article 8. The present treaty has been 
drawn up in Turkish and Persian, and either 
text is valid. 

Article 9. The present treaty shall be rati- 
fied with the least possibly delay and shall 
enter into force immediately it is ratified. 

The first article of the present treaty is 
valid for all time; the remaining articles for 
ten years. Should the treaty not be annulled 
by either contracting party six months be- 
fore the expiration of the ten years men- 
tioned, it shall be considered valid for a 
further period of one year. 


Signed and sealed at Angora, May 25, 1928. 


News in Brief 





THE GRAF ZEPPELIN, MAMMOTH AIRSHIP, 
made in Germany for the use of Spain, 
made its first ocean crossing, under German 
command, covering a distance of 6,300 miles 
in 111 hours and 30 minutes. It started 
from Friederichshafen, Germany, flew over- 
land 1,200 miles to Gibraltar, and then over 
the Atlantic to the Lakehurst Naval Air 
Station, U. S. A., arriving late in the after- 
noon, October 9. Sixty persons were carried 


by the airship, twenty of whom were pas- 
sengers. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF CALLING a universal 
religious peace congress in the year 1930 
was the subject of discussion in a gathering 
of 124 persons meeting in Geneva September 
12-14. The objects of such a congress were 
formulated under three heads. The third of 
these begins as follows: “To devise means 
whereby men of all religious faiths may 
work together to remove existing obstacles 
to peace.” 


Tuomas A. EDISON WAS AWARDED A MEDAL, 
voted by Congress and presented to him 


by Secretary Mellon on October 20, for his 
achievements in invention. 
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A PAN AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION BUREAU, 
to advise and assist travelers from Latin 
America, has been established by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad in New York City. 
This is intended not only to help the busi- 
ness of the railroad company, but to further 
happy and peaceful relations between the 
two continents. 

THE New State CouNcIL oF CHINA, Ccon- 
sisting of fifteen men, and their chairman, 
Chiang Kai-shek, took office in Nanking in 
ceremonials closing October 11. The presi- 
dents of the five newly created Yuans, or de- 
partment boards of China, were also in- 
augurated. The reorganization scheme con- 
tinues the Kuomintang in control of the Na- 
tionalist Government. The new State Coun- 
cil is merely a channel through which the 
Central Executive Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang directs the affairs of the country. The 
five board presidents are responsible to the 
State Council, while the various ministries 
under the different boards are similarly con- 
trolled by these new “Yuans.” 


Mrs. CHarRLes A. LINDBERGH, mother of 
Colonel Lindbergh, has gone to take the posi- 
tion of visiting professor of chemistry in the 
Constantinople Woman’s College, Turkey. 
With her is Miss Alice Morrow, sister of 
Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico, 
who will act as hostess at the College during 
tLe winter. 


CHARLES EvANS HUGHES was unanimously 
elected on September 8, by the Council of the 
League of Nations, and by the Assembly 
with a vote of 41 to 7, to succeed John Bas- 
sett Moore, recently resignd, as judge for two 
years of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at The Hague. 


Tup AMERICAN CONSULATE AT GENEVA has 
lately been enlarged and reorganized, in or- 
der to facilitate the co-operation of the 
United States in the non-political activities 
of the League of Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLDEN RULE Sunpay will 
be observed on December 2, 1928, in this 
country. The immediate beneficiaries of the 
day will be the orphaned children of the 
Near East, most of whom are under sixteen 
years of age. 


JAPANESE SCHOOLS, established only a little 
more than half a century, now enroll 98 
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per cent or more of the children of school 
age in Japan. 


Atm Mai Service between the United 
States and Canada was inaugurated on Oc- 
tober 1. 


PRELIMINARY PLANS have been completed 
for the international Civil Aeronautics Con- 
ference to be held in Washington, December 
12-14. 


CHINESE NATIONALIST GENERALS in the 
northern area have ordered the troops un- 
der their comand to undertake the dredging 
of rivers and canals in Peiping and Tient- 
sin as an initial step in the policy of trans- 
forming soldiers into productive laborers. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX MILLION 
PouNDs of high explosives, manufactured 
for military purposes, have been used since 
the World War to clear lands, help in road 
construction, and for other useful purposes, 
according to an official in the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. 


Masork SCAPINI, A FRENCH WAR VETERAN, 
speaking before the American Legion at its 
tenth annual convention in San Antonio in 
October, is quoted as saying, “The idea of 
peace is on its way in the world and we 
veterans are its best aid.” 


Mr. Hiré6érito YRIGoYEN, who served as 
President of the Argentine Republic from 
1916 to 1922, was again inaugurated as Presi- 
dent this year on October 12. The Argentine 
constitution forbids two consecutive presi- 
dential terms, but the majority accorded 
Mr. Yrigoyen in this year’s election was the 
largest ever given an Argentine presidential 
candidate. Ninety per cent of the electorate 
voted. 


THE SPANISH DICTATORSHIP completed its 
fifth year on September 13, 1928. The anni- 
versary was celebrated with apparently sin- 
cere enthusiasm throughout Spain. 


THe Firta INTERNATIONAL ConGreEss for 
Intellectual Codperation met at Prague Oc- 
tober 1-3. 


AN INTERNATIONAL GOOD-WILL CONGRESS 
will be held in New York City November 11- 
13, under the auspices of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through the 
Churches. This will occur on the tenth an- 
niversary of the signing of the armistice. 
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GERMANY CELEBRATED ON AvUGUsT 11 the 
ninth anniversary of the adoption of the 
Weimar Constitution. 


THE NETTUNO AGREEMENT WITH ITALY, con- 
cluded in July, 1925, was pushed through the 
Jugoslav Parliament on August 13 this year, 
thus ending the long-drawn-out contest be- 
tween Serbs and non-Serbs over Italian rights 
in the Adriatic coast region. 


AHMED ZOGU, PREVIOUSLY PRESIDENT OF 
ALBANIA, was, on September 1, formally pro- 
claimed King by the National Assembly. 
Italy was the first among the powers to rec- 
ognize the new monarchy. 


THE MEXICAN PROVISIONAL PRESIDENT, 
elected unanimously on September 25 to 
take the place of President-elect Obregon, 
who was assassinated, is Emilio Portes Gil. 
His term of office will extend from December 
1, 1928, to February 5, 1930. The election of 
Portes Gil is notable, in that he is a civilian, 
whereas previous presidents of Mexico have 
all been military men. 


PRESIDENT VON HINDENBURG OF GERMANY 
celebrated his eighty-first birthday October 
2 by ordering the distribution of $106,000 to 
war invalids. The fund from which this 
donation was made was collected by popular 
subscription and presented to Hindenburg 
on his eightieth birthday, a year ago. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Europe. By Preston 
William Slosson. Pp. 724 and index. 
Illustrations and maps. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, 1927. Price, $6.00. 


Of many books, covering the last quarter 
century of history, this is eminent in certain 
respects. It is written in a pleasantly clear 
and simple style, detailed enough, but never 
prolix. It is written in an unbiased tem- 
per, without the preaching of doctrines. The 
method is, rather, that of a scientist getting 
an estimate of facts and data. These the 
author presents in a readable running nar- 
rative of political and social events since 
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1900. Biography is not his concern, nor are 
battles; yet national leaders are given their 
places in the forefront of movements, and 
the main outlines and the principles in- 
volved in the World War are detailed with 
a large grasp, together with the geograph- 
ical and industrial factors entering into 
problems. 

Two of the best portions of the book are 
those describing the British Commonwealth 
and, this especially, Russia since the revolu- 
tion. 

An added chapter by the author's father, 
the scientist, Edwin E. Slosson, tells of the 
advances in science since 1900, adding the 
one thing necessary to complete the survey. 

The maps are particularly good, many of 
them colored to show more graphically the 
geographic or political facts they illustrate. 
The appendix, giving suggestions for topical 
study, complete the usefulness and interest 
of this book, not only for those new to the 
study, but for those who wish a résumé of 
facts already familiar to them. 


INTERALLIED DEBTS AND REVISION OF THE 
Dest SErrLEMENTS. Compiled by Jamea 
Thayer Gerould and Laura Shearer Turn- 
bull. Pp. 1484 and index. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1928. Price, $2.40. 


INTERVENTION IN LATIN AMERICA. 
by Lamar T. Beman. Pp. 295. 
son Co., 1928. Price, $2.40. 


Compiled 
H. W. Wil- 


The two books listed above are handbooks 
designed either for debaters or for individ- 
ual students of these much-discussed prob- 
lems. 

The first mentioned contains well organ- 
ized briefs, opposing and favoring allied debt 
revisions. Following this section is one on 
bibliography, and also references to debates 
and arguments, classified according to the 
stand taken. Then come twenty-two official 
documents relating to the contracting of the 
debts, followed by articles or excerpts argu- 
ing the question of revision. An excellent 
chronology, down to the end of 1927, pre- 
cedes an index. 

The second book, possibly because of the 
different nature of the question, gives no 
space to documentary and little to factual 
references. The latter are included, if at 


all—as, for instance, in the case of the oc- 
cupation of Haiti—in the quoted articles of 
the discussion. 


As in most of the Wilson 


























































handbooks, briefs of the arguments precede 
the quoted opinions. Unfortunately, no in- 
dex is included in this book. 


THe STrory OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. By 
Paul Radin. Pp. 371. Boni & Liveright, 
New York, 1927. Price, $5.00. 


The fascinating story of prehistoric cul- 
tures in America is not yet fully deciphered. 
Amazing archeological discoveries are an- 
nounced from time to time, but to most gen- 
eral readers these facts cannot be fitted into 
any logical historical framework. It is a 
pleasure, therefore, to read a connected 
story, simply narrated and profusely illus- 
trated, as is this by Dr. Radin. 

The actual origin of the high type of civil- 
ization once existing in the New World is 
still an enigma to scholars, though several 
hypotheses are given. As early as 100 B. C., 
however, an actual date can be fixed when 
the Maya civilization of Central America 
was highly developed. Art, architecture, 
and astronomical science at least, and to a 
great degree political organization, were well 
grown. As these people migrated or ex- 
panded, they influenced successive cultures— 
Toltec, Aztec, Mound-Builders, and a con- 
stantly attenuating stream, through succes- 
sive tribes in North America. There exist 
evidences of commerce, at least, between the 
Mayas of Central America and the Incas of 
Peru, and on through other South American 
territory until the trail is lost in the Bra- 
zilian jungles. 

It is a broad study which Dr. Radin 
makes, and, with the many descriptions of 
customs and their results, in the main ab- 
original groups, it lends itself to philosoph- 
ical queries as to the reasons underlying any 
survival or decay of civilizations. These 
points the author hardly touches. The an- 
swers, of course, can scarcely be guessed 
until science has contributed much more 
than it has thus far done to the known 
facts. 


THE TREATIES OF 1778 AND ALLIED Docvu- 
MENTS. Edited by G. Chinard. Pp. 70. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1928. 
Price, $2.50. 


Bound in colonial buff and blue, this at- 
tractive volume contains, in parallel col- 
umns, English and French, respectively, three 
momentous documents. They are “The 
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Treaty of Amity and Commerce,” the “Treaty 
of Alliance,” and the “Act, Separate and 
Secret,” by which France threw the weight 
of her influence with this country and 
against Great Britain in our struggle for 
independence. The book is timely, since this 
yenr marks the one hundred fiftieth anni- 
versary of the signing and ratifying of these 
treaties. 

The introduction, by Dr. James Brown 
Seott, gives the interesting historical setting 
of the treaties—the European political cur- 
rents, the appointment and personnel of the 
American commissioners, and some perti- 
nent technical comments. 

Quotations from the Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress recording the plans for 
these treaties and the selection of commis- 
sions to draft and to present them to France 
follow the treaties themselves, making alto- 
gether a unified story of the winning of 
France’s aid to us in our dire necessity one 
hundred fifty years ago. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENTS. By 
James Wilford Garner. Pp. 803 and in- 
dex. American Book Co., 1928. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN PoLicires. By James Wil- 
ford Garner. Pp. 254 and index. New 
York, University Press, 1928. 


The former of the two books is a textbook 
for colleges, with all the virtues and draw- 
backs of a textbook when considered for 
general reading. It is condensed, classified, 
and quite successfully detached in manner. 
Since the democratic ideal has, in the years 
since the World War, made sudden, unpre- 
cedented advance in some parts of the world, 
while it has been definitely abandoned in 
other countries, such as Italy, Spain, and 
Russia, it needs, more than ever, to be ex- 
amined and defined, along with the newer 
experiments in human government. This 
Professor Garner, of the University of Illi- 
nois, has admirably done in the textbook. 

In the other book, however, while it has 
some historical significance, the author has 
not maintained the detachment and his- 
torical objectivity which one has a right to 
expect. The pose of impartiality is not con- 
vincing. The history is written from the 
standpoint of opinion, and the views of the 
opposing section of public opinion, which 
has ruled American foreign policy, is no- 
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where fairly stated. This, it seems to us, is 
a serious flaw in a historical book, which 
should record the facts and lead the stu- 
dent to investigate further and to think for 
himself. 


PROBLEMS OF THE Paciric. Edited by J. B. 
Condliffe. Pp. 615 and index. 


This book contains the proceedings of the 
second conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, held in Honolulu, July 15-29, 1927. 
Its editor calls it the story of a democratic 
procedure applied to international relations. 
The delegates were unofficial and unin- 
structed, yet many of them were well versed 
and expert in the affairs and views of their 
own governments. They came from nine 
countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean, and 
from the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labor Office. Unfortunately, no 
delegates from Latin America, other than 
the Philippines, are recorded. 

The volume contains the opening state- 
ments of the national groups, summaries of 
the round-table discussions, papers read at 
the conferences—some thirty-three of them— 
and a series of appendices concerning the 
conference, its aims and program. A num- 
ber of excellent maps accompany articles, 
making this a very useful reference text on 
the aspirations and problems of the Pacific 
peoples. The conference, as a whole, was a 
most suggestive example of the way in which 
peace and understanding may be furthered 
among the nations. 


LaTIN AMERICA IN WorLp Potitics. By J. 
Fred Rippey. Pp. 286. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1928. 


A growing stream of literature now flow- 
ing from the presses of this country deals 
with Latin America and with our relations 
here on the western continent. Public in- 
terest in the United States is obviously 
focused upon our neighbors to the south. 
We are beginning to realize how little we 
really have understood them. Of a different 
ancestry, both temperamentally and legally, 
the States of Latin America are yet bound 
up in the same ideals of freedom and democ- 
racy as are we in the United States. This 
English-speaking republic therefore  tre- 
mendously needs to comprehend the mind 
and powers of Spanish America. 
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The book in hand needs scarcely any other 
recommendation than its authorship. Pro- 
fessor Rippey, of Duke University, and As- 
sociate editor of the Hispanic American His- 
torical Review, has every advantage of 
scholarship in his field. He gives this cut- 
line survey, hewever, without dogmatism or 
pedantry, realizing that the field is too new 
to be exhaustively worked; admitting, too, 
that differences of opinion and sentiment 
would necessarily modify one’s choice of 
questions to be discussed in such a book. 

What he aims to do, and succeeds admir- 
ably in doing, is to provide a background 
against which North Americans may esti- 
mate their southern neighbors. As_ the 
reader begins with events in the fifteenth 
century and goes on toward the present, he 
begins to have a dawning perception of the 
bearing upon recent events which early his- 
tory has. Rivalries south of the Rio Grande 
have a long past. Not only the United 
States and Spain, but also Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Japan, and other coun- 
tries have long dabbled in the politics and 
economics of South and Central America. 
From a more or less passive part in these 
affairs, the various Latin American States 
have risen to active participation in world 
events. They have often, especially recently, 
given distinguished service to the nations. 

The final chapter is of special timeliness. 
Knitting up the threads previously followed, 
it deals frankly, but briefly, with such ques- 
tions as Tacna-Arica, Panama, and Nicara- 
gua. Without avoiding criticism, it is not 
entirely censorious of the United States. It 
explains, rather, United States foreign poli- 
cies and also the natural fears of the Latin- 
American countries. Conclusions are con- 
structive in tone. Professor Rippey holds 
that, in spite of many blunders, public 
opinion in the United States is more to be 
trusted by Latin America than the bitter 
suspicions circulated in some European jour- 
nals. 


South AMERICA LOOKS AT THE UNITED 
Srates. By Clarence H. Haring. Pp. 243. 
Macmillan, New York, 1928. Price, $2.50. 


More popular in style, though hardly more 
readable, this book differs from Professor 


Rippey’s “Latin America in World Politics,” 
in that it interprets the thought of the Latin 
American as he looks at the United States. 
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Relations with the rest of the world are not 
considered, nor the long history of many 
present difficulties. 

Interspersed with incident, anecdote, and 
literary quotations, Mr. Haring criticizes, in- 
terprets, and explains, to the end that rela- 
tions between the North and South Americas 
may be freer of offense, fuller of co-operation. 

It is briskly written, its findings based 
largely upon a year’s residence in South 
America under the auspices of the Bureau 
of International Research of Harvard and 
Radcliffe Universities. It is a helpful book 
and, incidentally, explanatory of the kind 
of democratic diplomacy which should exist. 


MUSSOLINI, THE MAN oF DesTINy. By Vit- 
torio E. de Fiori. Translated from the 
Italian by Mario A. Pei. Pp. 222. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1928. Price, 
$3.00. 


“One may disagree with him, or even hate 
him, at a distance, but those who are near 
him cannot escape his subtle fascination. 
Even his enemies are forced to admire him 
and bow their heads under his lashing! 
tongue and pen.” So says the very partisan 
biographer, who has seemingly something of 
the driving energy and grandiloquent patri- 
otism of his chief. 

It is interesting, whatever one thinks of 
Mussolini’s methods, to read this electric 
narrative of a strong man’s life. It fires 
one’s sense of drama. The man seems to be 
living an epic—austere, even savage, but 
thrilling. Even those rapturous pages glori- 
fying Italy’s entrance into the World War, 
pages covered with such phrases as “Clarion 
call,” singing regiments, “Songs of Gari- 
baldi,” and “Sword of Scipio,” intoxicate the 
reader like the strains of a regiment band 
and the beat of a regiment’s feet. 

Only upon laying the book down does one 
realize that the story has not all been told. 
The book ends with the ascent of Mussolini 
to dictatorship. “It is,” says de Fiori, the 
“dictatorship of organization”’—a_ dictator- 
ship which Italy sorely needed in 1922. A 
second Russia would have been a worse 
calamity. But the use of a dictorship to 
suppress free speech, to impose its will upon 
the people in intolerant, apparently unneces- 
sary ways, has a menace of its own—pos- 
sibly to the rest of the world as well as to 
Italy. 

Yet Fascism does not, like Bolshevism, 
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strive to overrun other countries. To Mus- 
solini, Fascism, and, for that matter, Bol- 
shevism as well, are indigenous to their own 
countries, and cannot be transplanted. He 
finds democracy weak and futile, a hang- 
over from the nineteenth century. His ideal 
is an Italy, disciplined and industrious, 
building up an aristocracy of technicians, 
Such an aristocracy he believes will recreate 
the ancient glory of Rome—a Rome which 
will be a force with which other nations will 
have to reckon. 

But, however one may dissent from the 
policies of government and freedom espoused 
by de Fiori and his master, the book helps 
one to understand the remarkable metamor- 
phosis of this fiery son of a blacksmith from 
a Socialist and Pacifist before the war to the 
grim and dominating militarist which he has, 
through the influence of that war, now be- 
come. 


THE AMERICAN AND GERMAN UNIVERSITY. By 
Charles Franklin Thwing. Pp. 232 and in- 
dex. Macmillan, New York, 1928. Price, 
$2.25. 

President Emeritus Thwing, of Western 
Reserve University, has given much of his 
life to the study of university problems, 
here and abroad. This latest volume traces 
the influence of the German university on 
America for the last hundred years. Dr. 
Thwing feels that, due partly to the war, 
which has so impoverished Germany in men 
and money, partly due to the rise of research 
foundations in this country and the enlarge- 
ment of all educational schemes here, the 
coming century will find Germany much less 
influential in American university work and 
methods than in the past. Already less num- 
bers of students are enrolling in German uni- 
versities and even in medicine, law, and 
theology the torch seems to have passed to 
other hands. 

For these reasons, if for no other, it is 
interesting to look back over the work which 
German scholars have done for American 
students. It may be, too, that this work is 
not so nearly a thing of the past as seems 
on the surface. It may be that, by trans- 
ferring his field of operations to the more 
propitious United States, the German profes- 
sor and scientist, with all his thoroughness 
and patience, may yet infuse some much- 
needed qualities into American university 
work. 








